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The  following  is  a compilation  of  stories  that  were  published  from  day 
to  day  in  the  Grants  Pass  Daily  Courier  following  a trip  with  the  California 
Press  Association  down  the  West  Coast  of  Mexico  to  Guadalajara  and 
Mexico  City  by  A.  E.  Voorhies,  publisher  of  The  Courier. 

This  compilation  is  the  result  of  suggestions  and  requests  for  the 
stories  complete.  There  has  been  no  thought  of  literary  excellence — simply 
a record  of  events  and  impressions  gained  in  traveling  through  a most 
interesting  country. 

Credit  for  dates  and  much  information  is  given  to  Terry’s  Guide  to 
Mexico. 


Rumblings  in  Old  Mexico 


Mexico  City,  January  17,  1930. 

Four  thousand  miles  from  home,  a 
mile  and  a half  above  sea  level,  sur- 
rounded by  a strange  mingling  of  an- 
cient and  modern,  old  world  scenes 
in  a new  world  setting,  is  the  situa- 
tion I find  myself  in  at  this  moment. 
Seated  in  my  room  on  the  seventh 
floor  of  'the  Hotel  Regis,  a modern 
American  hotel  (300  rooms  and  300 
baths),  after  partaking  of  an  Ameri- 
can dinner,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that 
right  here,  4 00  years'  ago  Montezu- 
ma’s reign  was  brought  to  a bloody 
close  by  the  victorious  Spaniards  and 
that  more  than  50O'0<  years  ago  a for- 
gotten race  o.fi  pyramid  builders  toil- 
ed in  countless  thousands  to  produce 
monuments  which  have  only  recent- 
ly been  discovered.  But  I am  getting 
ahead  of  my  story. 

I left  Grants  Pass  with  snow  cov- 
ering the  land ; in  central  California 
grass  was  taking  on  a bright  green, 
southern  California  was  drenched  by 
a welcome  rain,  while  at  Banning 
the  train  plowed  through  a foot  of 
snow  and  the  highways  over  the 
mountains  were  blocked.  At  Ban- 
ning the  last  of  the  party  of  136  Cali- 
fornia newspaper  men  and  women, 
one  representative  from  Oregon  and 
one  from  Washington,  had  boarded 
the  special  Southern  Pacific  train 
which  would  be  their  home  for  17 
days,  the  journey  broken  by  a night 
hotel  stop  at  Guadalajara  and  four 
nights  at  Mexico  City.  The  Southern 
Pacific  company  had  assembled  a 
train  of  six  Pullman  sleepers,  a diner, 
two  club  cars,  an  observation  car  and 
a dynamo  baggage  car.  The  porters 
were  Mexicans  familiar  with  the 
West  Coast  and  speaking  English  as 
fluently1  as  Spanish,  and  an  extra 
crew  on  the  diner,  so  the  whole  party 
could  be  fed  without  inconvenience. 
They  provided  also  several  special 
agents  to  care  for  any  emergency  that 
might  arise. 

Sunday  morning  we  crossed  the 
international  border  and  passed 
through  the  gates  which  separate 
Nogales,  Calif.,  from  Nogales,,  So- 
nora. It  was  11  o’clock,  mountain 
time,  on  one  side  of  the  high  wire 
fence,  and  12  o’clock,  central  time, 
on  the  other  side. 

NOGALES 

The  real  Mexico  commences  at 
Nogales,  but  it  is  not  fair  to  judge 
Mexico  by  Nogales  or  by  Tia  Juana. 
Nogales  (the  Spanish  meaning  for 
Which  is  walnut  trees),  is  a sleepy 
village  on  Sunday,  with  saloons  and 
markets  open,  with  numberless  chil- 
dren, dogs,  donkeys,  pigs  and  chick- 
ens roaming  around.  The  men  were 
lolling  about  w;hile  the  women  were 


busy  with  marketing  or  domestic  du- 
ties. But  Nogales  is  the  outlet  for 
a vast  amount  of  commerce  originat- 
ing on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico. 

The  formality  of  entry  into  Mexico 
had  been  waived  for  the  California 
newspaper  men  by  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment and  there  was  no  examina- 
tion of  baggage. 

The  trip  south  was  through  coun- 
try mostly  barren,  except  for  brush 
and  several  varieties  of  cactus,  # the 
most  noticeable  being  the  Pitalla.’tall 
round  stalks  branching  from  a cen- 
tral trunk,  many  of  them  100  to  200 
years  old.  Here  and  there  were 
squalid  adobe  huts,  and  thatched 
shelters,  and  always  the  burros  and 
children  and  desolation.  I asked  a 
Mexican  the  value  of  burros.  He 
replied  they  have  no  value  as  they 
run  wild  and  breed  like  jack  rab- 
bits. 

HERMOSILLO 

At  6 o’clock  we  arrived  at  Herm- 
osilla,  the  capital  of  Sonora,  for  a 
four-hours’  stay.  Here  we  were  met 
by  Governor  Francisco  Eleas  and  sev- 
eral state  officials,  a band  and  many 
citizens.  Automobiles  were  on  hand 
to  take  the  party  to  the  palace  for  an 
informal  reception.  At  the  palace 
Governor  Eleas  greeted  the  mem- 
bers of  the  partv  and  served  wines. 
A n orchestra  furumhrd  music  for 
dancing  on  the  tiled  floor  of  the  big 
hall,  resplendent,  with  massive  mir- 
rors and  ornate  chandeliers  and  ceil- 
ing decorations.  Mexican  officials 
and  their  ladies  danced  with  the 
Americans. 

The  palace  faces  a central  park,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  ' which  is  the 
cathedral,  while  the  other  two  sides 
are  built  solid  with  residences,  bare 
walls  in  front  but  through  the  iron 
grating  across  the  doorway  could  be 
caught  a glimpse  of  the,  patio,  which 
is  the  center  of  the  family  life. 

Hermtosilla  is  a Spanish  word 
meaning  “Little  Beauty.”  It  is  sit- 
uated in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Rio 
Magdalena  and  has  a population  of 
20,000.  Block:  after  block  is  built 
solidly  with  one  story  high  ceilinged 
homes  intermingled  with  shops  with 
tiny  show  windows,  and  through  the 
entrance  is  seen  the  patio.  There 
are  beautiful  trees, v beautiful  flow- 
ers, beautiful  girls,  and  a friendli- 
ness that  has  extended  throughout 
the  2500  miles  of  the  trip  to  the  cap- 
ital city  of  the  nation.  Here  many 
of  the  party  had  their  first  taste  of 
strictly  Mexican  dishes,  cooked  over 
small  charcoal  fires  tended  by  wo- 
men at  the  all-night  curb  stands. 
Oranges  and  other  fruits  were  in 
abundance. 


The  train  left  at  10  o’clock  with 
a happy  crowd  of  136  people  who  had 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  an  hos- 
pitable people. 

The  first  morning  out  from  No- 
gales found  us  at  San  Bias,  where 
the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  and  Orient 
railway  crosses  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific lines.  San  Bias  is  little  more 
than  a junction.  Our  special  train 
was  switched  to  the  tracks  of  the 
Orient  line  and  we  were  taken  to 
the  coast  at  Topolabompo,  the  term- 
inus of  the  railway,  just  a cluster  of 
houses,  some  railroad  shops  and  a 
wharf  and  warehouse.  But  it  is  a 
deep  water  harbor  and  ocean  going 
vessels  sail  into  the  land  locked 
the  coast  at  Topolobompo,  the  term- 
up  to  the  wharf  to  discharge  oil  and 
receive  cargoes  of  sugar  and  vege- 
tables from  Los  Mochis,  a few  miles 
further  back. 

Here  small  trees  grow  in  salt 
water,  and  oysters  cling  to  the 
branches — a fact.  When  the  tide  is 
out  one  can  see  the  oysters  attach- 
ed to  lower  limbs  which  have  been 
submerged  in  the  salt  water. 

While  some  of  the  party  elected 
to  return  to  Los  Mochis  with  the 
train,  others,  about  6 0,  preferred  a 
ride  on  the  beautiful  bay  in  the 
small  private  steamer,  Tiburon.  All 
space  on  the  little  boat  was  com- 
pletely filled  by  passengers  but  the 
trip  was  most  enjoyable.  The  bay 
swarms  with  fish  and  birds,  and  it 
is  said  there  is  no  closed  season. 

LOS  MOCHIS 

Automobiles  were  on  hand  at  the 
wharf  when  the  boat  returned  and 
the  excursionists  were  taken  to  Los 
Mochis,  where  is  located  the  largest 
sugar  factory  in  Mexico.  There  are 
thousands  of  acres  under  irrigation, 
next  year  they  expect  to  have  '5!5,000 
acres  in  sugar  cane  alone.  Water 
for  irrigation  comes  from  the  river 
Fuerte. 

This  is  a great  tomato  section, 
thousands  of  acres  being  cultivated 
and  the  crop  shipped  to  Los  Angeles 
in  December,  January  and  Februarv, 
before  the  Imperial  valley  crop  is 
ready  for  market.  This  industry  is 
apt  to  be  wiped  out  if  the  tariff  is 
raised  to  3 cents  per  pound,  as  is 
pronosed.  The  tomato  crop  has  been 
paying  a revenue  of  Vz  cent  per 
pound.  When  it  is  considered  that 
boxes,  nails,  naper,  etc.,  used  in  the 
packing  of  this  commodity,  which 
does  not  come  in  conflict  with  the 
American  crop,  is  purchased  from 
the  United  States,  it  seems  that  the 
big  increase  in  tax  would  not  be 
warranted.  Thousands  of  carloads  of 
tomatoes  are  shipped  to  the  States 
each  month  during  the  season. 


Alfalfa  is  also  an  important  crop 
in  this  locality.  Broad  fields  of  deep 
green  contrasted  with  the  nearby  cac- 
tus covered  expanse  makes  a never 
to-be-forgotten  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  .visitor. 

Los  Mochis  has  a population  of 
some  12,000  and  500  Americans,  f 
many  of  the  Americans  being  con- 
nected with  the  sugar  factory,  which 
is  modern.  An  alcohol  plant  is  con- 
nected with  the  factory.  The  sugar 
is  all  sold  in  Mexico  and  brings 
around  9 cents  in  American  money 
per  pound. 

The  Americans  have  a commo- 
dious country  club,  with  golf  course, 
hotel  and  attractive  homes.  The 
native  part  of  the  city  is  much  like 
many  other  Mexican  cities,  the 
houses  all  built  flush  with  the  street, 
unattractive.  The  market  cluttered 
and  swarming  with  flies;  dogs,  pigs 
and  children  roaming  abont  the 
streets.  The  town  is  new,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  streets  are  broad 

Armed  traffic  cops  were  stationed 
at  the  two  or  three  intersections  and 
leaned  against  the  posts  set  in  the 
center.  The  principal  traffic  was 
burros  hitched  three  abreast  drag- 
ging two-wheeled  carts,  some  of  them 
with  solid  wheels. 

Here  1 had  my  first  taste  of  Mex- 
ican food  at  one  of  the  little  open- 
air  stands.  Iri  company  with  sev- 
eral others  anti  a local  man  who 
could  speak  Simnish  and  could  order 
for  us,  I had  tortillas  and  other  typ- 
ically Spanish  dishes,  which  did  not 
appeal  to  me.  The  others  of  the 
party  enjoyed  the  novelty  of  the 
meal.  It  was  cooked  over  a char- 
coal fire  on  an  old  5-gallon  oil  can, 
converted  into  a stove.  Nearly  ev- 
erything is  fried  in  grease. 

The  tortilla  is  a thin  pancake, 
tasteless,  and  reminds  me  of  pan- 
cakes I baked  one  time  when  I for- 
got to  put  in  baking  powder,  or  was 
it  soda.  The  dough  for  tortilla  is 
quite  thick  and  it  is  patted  out  be- 
tween the  hands.  Tortilla  makers 
become  quite  dexterous  in  tossing 
the  cake  from  one  hand  to  the  other 
in  quick  succession,  all  the  time 
forming  the  round  cake.  This  is 
known  as  the  national  bread  of 
Mexico.  Enchiladas,  another  Mex- 
ican dish  highly  flavored  with  chile 
is  also  very  popular. 

Los  Mochis  has  the  best  landing 
field  in  Mexico  and  is  one  of  the  reg- 
ular stops  for  mail  and  passenger 
planes.  The  field  is  smooth,  level, 
with  concrete  runways,  the  bound- 
aries marked  with  colored  lights,  the 
field  lighted  by  a battery  of  search- 
lights. On  near-by  Mount  Memoria, 
a mound  rising  abruptly  from  the 
plain,  is*located  a beacon.  From  this 
mound,  which  recently  was  occupied 
by  insurgents  who  amused  them- 
selves by  shooting  into  the  town,  a 
wonderful  view  of  the  surrounding 
country  was  gained. 

At  5:110  we  were  the  guests  of  the 
Camara  Nacional  de  Comerico  del 
Valle  del  Puerto,  in  other  words  the 
chamber  of  commerce  of  the  Puerto 
valley,  and  the  community  in  general 


and  we  were  taken  to  the  grounds 
of  the  country  club  where  an  out- 
door supper  was  served  in  our  honor. 
There  was  barbecued  sea  turtle,  ta- 
males, frijol  refrito,  tortillas  and 
beer,  much  beer.  After  the  supper 
we  were  taken  to  the  Hotel  Bisn- 
estar,  where  an  excellent  orchestra 
played  for  dancing,  and  some  of  the 
local  young  people  entertained  with 
the  tango  and  clever  exhibition 
dances,  and  songs.  The  welcome  was 
extremely  cordial,  one  lady  explain- 
ing that  they  seldom  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  greet  the  outsiders.  The 
local  people  were  out  in  large  num- 
bers and  mingled  with  the  excursion- 
ists. The  company  broke  up  only 
when  it  was  announced  at  11:40  that 
the  train  would  leave  at  midnight. 

At  the  depot  was  a pile  of  stones 
several  feet  high  on  which  a candle 
burned,  kept  lighted  by  Indians'  in 
commemoration  of  one  of  their  num- 
ber who  was  executed  some  years  be- 
fore for  starting  an  uprising. 

The  original  American  colony  was 
established  about  45  years  ago,  and 
the  sugar  industry  is  about  seven  or 
eight  years  old.  There  are  400  or 
more  people  employed  in  the  sugar 
making. 

MAZATLAN 

“Naples”  was  the  exclamation  of 
one  lady  as  she  caught  a glimpse  of 
the  blue  of  the  bay  of  Olas  Altas 
(high  waves)  as  we  approached  M a z- 
atlan,  the  principal  city  of  the  West 
Coast.  Mazatlan  is  a city  of  3 0>, 0 0>0 
set  in  a half  moon  facing  a wide 
beach  fringed  with  cocoanuts  palms, 
and  extending  over  onto  the  ocean 
front,  a city  of  beauty  and  romance. 
I can  do  nothing  better  than  copy 
from  a West  Coast  route  l'older,  as 
follows:  “On  a mild  January  eve- 
ning you  can  look  from  your  hotel 
window  across  the  boulevard  down 
upon  the  breakers  of  Olas  Altas  bay, 
lighted  with  phosphorus,  tumbling 
against  the  sea  wall — a scene  of  in- 
describable romance  and  'beauty.  A 
drive  about  the  streets,  shore  line 
and  over  the  rock  promentories  of 
Mazatlan  reveals  a hundred  vistas  of 
entrancing  beauty  — tall  cocoanut 
palms  and  banana  trees  waving  idly 
in  the  breeze,  the  faded  blue  and 
pink  stucco  of  the  city  proper  — in 
the  background  the  thatched-roofed 
huts  of  the  fishermen  and  humbler 
folk.  Picturesque  glorietas,  stone 
built  lookout  places,  perch  on  the 
cliffs  about  the  sea.  One  may  dine 
in  the  open  garden  patio  of  a quaint 
Old  World  cafe  or  while  away  the 
hours  over  a cold  drink  listening  to 
music.  Before  the  city  is  the  blue, 
blue  sea,  behind  is  the  picturesque 
bay,  and  above  are  constant  blue 
skies.  Here  l o’clock  is  13  o’clock, 
and  so  on  up  to  24  midnight.  Busi- 
ness houses  close  from  1 to  3 o’clock. 
The  mid-day  nap  is  still  popular.” 

The  city  is  some  distance  from  the 
railway  station.  but  automobiles, 
buses  and  volantes  are  for  hire.  The 
autos  at  one  peso  a trip  regardless 
of  the  number  of  passengers.  The 
volantes  are  two  wheeled  sulkies 


with  canopy  top,  the  entrance  in  the 
rear  by  'tipping  'the  passenger  seat 
forward.  When,  the  seat  is  again 
lowered  the  passenger  and  driver  are 
semi-enclosed.  The  two  wheels  are 
much  larger  than  ordinary  carriage 
wheels. 

The  auto  ride  to  the  city  was  one 
of  unusual  interest,  past  a cemetery 
wall  punctured  with  many  holes 
through  which  defenders  of  the  city 
fired  guns  during  the  revolution  of 
last  fall,  and  further  along  was 
pointed  out  the  place  where  insurg- 
ents attempted  to  cross  to  the  city 
during  low  tide.  On  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  bay  is  stationed  a 
garrison  and  artillery.  The  city  has 
an  ancient  cathedral  with  the  mar- 
ket place  opposite.  In  the  market 
place  are  many  little  stalls  for  all 
sorts  of  farm  products,  dry  goods, 
dress  goods,  shoes,  hardware,  etc.  In 
the  patio  at  the  city  hall  were  rip- 
ening bananas  and  other  tropical 
fruits. 

At  the  Hotel  Belmar,  on  the 
ocean  front,  the  -whole  editorial  party 
was  accommodated  for  lunch  by  the 
addition  df  a few  more  tables  in  the 
open  patio.  An  orchestra  played  and 
many  couples  danced  on  the  marble 
floor  of  the  lobby  between  courses. 
At  Mazatlan  are  located  shoe  fac- 
tories, foundries,  soap  works  and 
cigar  factories.  One  factory  inspected 
had  many  machines  turning  out 
various  grades  of  cigarets,  some  in 
brown  paper  with* the  ends  folded  in, 
others  in  white  paper  with  folded 
ends,  all  machines  operated  by 
women  and  the  wrapping  also  by 
women.  In  a separate  room  was  a 
German  machine  with  a German  op- 
erator and  two  women  assistants 
turning  out  gold  tipped  cigarets, 
hundreds  each  minute. 

Mazatlan,  an  Old  World  city  only 
about  70P  miles  from  the  United 
States  'border,  a city  I hope  to  visit 
again. 

The  ride  from  (Mazatlan  to  Guadala- 
jara was  through  mountainous  coun- 
try fought  over  in  the  recent  upris- 
ing, and  where  a train  was  captured 
and  200  passengers  and  soldiers  kill- 
ed by  insurgents. 

GUADALAJARA 

When  the.  train  reached  Guadala- 
jara. there  was  a long  line  of  carga- 
c^ores  ready  to  take  baggage  to  the 
hotels.  Here  all  baggage  was  re- 
moved from  the  'train  so  as  to  allow 
cleaning  of  the  cars.  In  order  to 
find  accommodation  for  the  136  peo- 
ple on  the  special  train  it  was  neces- 
sary to  use  all  the  available  space  in 
several  hotels.  I was  assigned  to  the 
Fenix  (in  any  other  but  a Latin 
country  it  would  be  spelled  Phoenix). 
The  50  or  more  caragadores,  each 
loaded  down  with  many  grips  and 
hand  bags  'tied  with  ropes  and  slung 
over  their  shoulders,  followed  by 
Americans  anxious  to  maintain  the 
safety  of  their  personal  baggage, 
made  quite  an  imposing  sight. 

The  Fenix  hotel,  five  stories  high, 
was  built  in  1912  with  elevator,  bath 


and  plumbing  added  later.  The  ele- 
vator capacity  is  limited  to  four  with 
baggage  if  the  baggage  was  not  ex- 
cessive. The  Mexican  who  operated 
the  eltevator  would  often  hare  to  give 
it  a boost  with  his  foot.  The  lobby  is 
elaborate  with  marble  and  mirrors: 
The  room,  ceilings  are  very  high  and 
the  floors  of  marble,  quite  comfort- 
able in  warm  weather.  At  midnight 
the  hotel  is  locked,  with  shutters 
over  the  windows.  An  electric  bell 
at  the  door  summons  a porter  who 
lets  you  in. 

Guadalajara  has  been  the  center  of 
revolutionary  movements  on  many 
occasions  and  much  of  the  fighting 
in  the  recent  insurgent  uprising  cen- 
tered around  that  district.  It  is  the 
ecclesiastical  center  of  the  West 
Coast  district. 

The  state  band  of  70  pieces  was  at 
the  depot  to  meet  the  excursionists 
and  after  the  siesta,  3:30,  automo- 
biles were  on  hand  to  take  the  en- 
tire parity  on  a trip  around  the  city 
and  country.  The  array  of  convey- 
ances in  the  larger  Mexican  cities 
is  amazing.  There  are  automobiles 
in  great  numbers,  almost  entirely 
American  make,  high  priced  and  low 
priced,  there  are  phaetons:  Victorias, 
liacks,  two  wheeled  high  carts,  burro- 
hjauled  carts  and  wheelbarrows. 
Horse  drawn  vehicles  carry  automo- 
bile horns  which  are  sounded  at  every 
corner.  Most  Mexican  streets  are 
very  narrow  some  not  more  than 
eight  feet  wide;  main  arterie.*  20  to 
30  feethut  some  of  the  boulevards 
are  exceedingly  wide.  Blocks  are 
solidly  built  to  the  sitreet  and  great 
caution  must  be  used  to  avoid  traf- 
fic accidents  But  how  those  boys 
do  drive  dodging  in  and  out  of  traf- 
fic— a timid  person  would  be  driven 
to  hysterics  to  note  the  near-colli- 
sions the  taxi  drivers  have  on  a 
single  trip. 

Guadalajara  is  the  capital  of  the 
state  of  Jalisco,  5 200  feet  above  sea 
level,  with  a population  of  180,000i, 
aside  from  the  Mexican  capital,  the 
most  orderly  of  Mexican  cities.  It 
was  founded  in  1530.  It  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Southern  Pacific  of 
Mexico.  The  National  Railway  of 
Mexico  owned  by  the  government 
runs  from  this  city  to  (Mexico  City. 

There  are  many  cathedrals  and 
churches  in  Mexico,  many  of  them, 
noble  structures,  all  of  them  show- 
ing age  and  most  of  them  dating 
back  from  300  to  400  years.  The 
exterior  of  these  churches  is  ornate 
with  hand  carved  stone  while  the 
interior  contains  gold  and  silver  or- 
namentation of  immense  value.  Oil 
paintings  ofl  great  value  and  frescoe- 
ings  of  beauty  are  often  noted.  Four- 
teen churches  may  be  seen  from  an 
upstairs  window  of  the  Imperial  ho- 
tel, which  faces  the  plaza  and  cathe- 
dral. 

Although  members  of  the  party 
had  been  purchasing  articles  at  var- 
ious Mexican  stops  it  was  at  Guadala- 
jara that  the  big  wicker  baskets  be- 
gan to  appear  in  great  numbers. 
These  baskets  were  purchased  for 


the. .convenient  packing  of  the  quan- 
tities of  Mexican  pottery  purchased 
at  Guadalajara,  the  center  of  the  na- 
tive pottery  industry. 

At  San  Pedro  Tlaquepaque  (pro- 
nounced tlackie-packie)  about  three 
miles  from  the  city  are  pottery  works 
with  native  Indian  workmen.  Here 
the  excursionists  were  taken  and  a 
mad  scramble  for  choice  pottery 
pieces  began.  There  were  thousands 
of  articles  displayed  in  the  old  build- 
ing cut  up  into  small  rooms  and 
these  rooms  were  completely  jam- 
med with  Americans.  It  was  de- 
clared that  tons  of1  pottery  were 
taken  back  to  the  city. 

In  the  city  of  Guadalajara  Mrs. 
Hether  Holmes,  wife  of  the  British 
consul,  maintains  a shop  for  the  sale 
of  better  work  and  she  has  trained  a 
force  of  Indian  artists  whose  work 
under  her  guidance  has  been  per- 
fected to  a remarkable  degree. 

There  are  also  shops  for  the  sale 
of  hand  made  Mexican  rugs  and 
serapes'.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
Americans  left  several  thousand 
pesos  in  the  city,  the  baggage  car 
attached  to  the  excursion  train  show- 
ing immediate  effect  of  the  invasion. 

At  Guadalajara  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Press  club  joined  in 
giving  the  excursionists  an  enter- 
tainment in  the  big  opera  house  with 
its  six  tiers  of  gallery  boxes  extend- 
ing completely  around  three  sides  of 
the  immense  building.  There  was 
music  by  the  band  of  60  or  more 
pieces  which  won  first  place  at  the 
San  Francisco  exposition.  There 
was  singing  by  a group  of  Mexican 
boys  and  addresses  of  welcome,  and 
a response  iby  Ex-Governor  Richard- 
son of  California.  After  the  gover- 
nor had  closed  his  speech  in  English, 
the  local  manager  of  the  telegraph 
company  repeated  the  speech  word 
for  word  in  Spanish.  Following  the 
entertainment  a feed  was  provided 
on  the  mammoth  stage  back  of  the 
curtain.  A regiment  of  soldiers  could 
easily  have  been  placed  on  the  stage. 

Our  train  carried  a detach- 
ment of  soldiers  at  all  times  in  a 
club  car  at  the  head  of  the  train. 
None  of  the  passengers,  however, 
caught  a glimpse  of  the  soldiers.  At 
various  times  during  the  trip  the 
train  has  been  stopped  to  remove 
men,  probably  tramps,  from  the  tops 
of  the  cars.  Great  care  is  taken  to 
guard  against  bandits. 

IRAPUATO 

At  nearly  every  station  in  Mexi- 
co where  the  train  stopped  peons 
were  on  hand  with  nearly  everything 
imaginable  to1  sell.  There  were  also  a 
good  percentage  of  bootblacks  and 
beggars  on  hand.  At  Irapuato,  where 
we  stopped  for  an  hour  in  the  eve- 
ning after  leaving  Guadalajara,  there 
were  scores  of  peddlers  selling 
cooked  foods  which  did  not  appear 
appetizing  to  the  Americans.  There 
were  also  oranges,  lemons,  limes, 
cactus  apples,  and  many  other  fruits. 
Toys  of  many  kinds  and  trick  boxes 
with  secret  locks  were  displayed 


along  with  serapes,  rugs,  Mexican 
drawn  work  and  colored  baskets. 
Many  pesos  changed  hands  for  goods 
purchased.  Bargaining,  however, 
had  to  be  resorted  to  as  the  peon 
would  charge  about  twice  as  much 
as  he  expected  to  get.  A stop  on 
the  return  trip  was  also  made  at 
Trapuato  where  the  excursionists 
had  expected  to  make  many  last 
minute  purchases.  The  Indians, 
however,  realized  that  this  was  their 
last  opportunity  and  they  maintain- 
ed prices,  much  to  the  dismay  of  late 
shoppers  who  had  depended  upon 
purchasing  certain  articles  they  had 
found  cheaper  than  in  Mexico  City. 

MEXICO  CITY 

The  train  pulled  into  Mexico  City 
at  7 a.  m.  Friday  morning,  January 
16,  for  a stay  of  five  days.  Complete 
arrangements  had  been  made  by 
Friend  W.  Richardson,  president  of 
the  California  Press  Association,  and 
reservations  at  several  of  the  ho- 
tels arranged  for.  Slips  were  hand- 
ed out  on  the  train  showing  hotel 
and  room  number  and  all  that  was 
necessary  was  to  secure  an  auto  for 
transportation.  The  regular  auto 
charge  is  1 peso  per  trip  in  the 
city.  The  hour  charge  varies  from 
3 to  5 pesos  with  no  limit  as  to  num- 
ber of  passengers.  This  is  remark- 
ably cheap  when  it  is  considered  that 
gasoline  costs  about  78  cents  per 
gallon,  of  which  about  12  tents  is 
gasoline  tax.  The  annual  car  tax  runs 
from  $30  to  $40  and  the  monthly  tax 
for  carrying  passengers  is  around 
$20.  These  figures  are  Mexican 
money,  which  means  about  half  that 
amount  in  U.  S.  coin.  Mexico  is  a 
tax  ridden  country,  every  enterprise 
or  industry  paying  not  one  tax  but 
taxed  from  many  angles  the  graft 
tax  being  found  in  nearly  everything 
and  represents  a huge  sum. 

Fortunately  I was  assigned  to  the 
Hotel  Regis,  a seven-story  American 
hotel  with  all  modern  conveniences, 
where  English  is  spoken  by  many  of 
the  employes.  The  first  day  in  Mex- 
ico City  was  given  over  to  “discov- 
ering” the  city,  getting  the  lay  of 
the  land,  in  other  words.  We  were 
advised  to  take  it  easy,  which  was 
good  advice.  Mexico  City  is  7400 
feet  above  sea  level,  nearly  a mile 
and  a half  high,  and  the  air  is  rare. 
In  this  air  a person  tires  very  easily. 
It  is  warm  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
but  the  night  air  carries  a chill  that 
is  penetrating.  To  contract  a severe 
cold  in  this  country  often  means 
pneumonia  which  in  the  rarified  air 
is  generally  serious.  Unfortunately 
I contracted  a slight  cold  which  in- 
capacitated me  for  a couple  of  days 
but  I made  the  most  of  the  remain- 
ing time. 

An  oft  heard  remark  is  “the  world 
is  small  after  all.”  This  remark 
was  brought  to  mind  while  standing 
in  front  of  the  Regis  hotel  in  Mexico 
City  when  I heard  a familiar  voice 
remark,  “Hello,  Voorhies.”  I turned 
to  see  J.  Hamilton  Smith  of  Chico; 
formerly  a business  man  in  Grants 


Pass.  Mr.  Smith  was  on  a pleasure 
trip  visiting  various  parts  of  Mexico 
In  ithe  company  of  newspaper  men 
was  another  former  Grants  Pass  hoy. 
John  Galvin,  who  spent  his  school 
day's  in  this  city,  and  much  of  his 
time  in  The  Courier  office,  and  his 
wife.  Mr.  Galvin  is  now  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Richmond  Independ- 
ent, one  of  California’s  most  progres- 
sive daily  newspapers. 

We  were  advised  to  take  it  easy 
the  first  day  or  two  in  Mexico  City 
on  account  of  the  altitude  of  nearly 
8000  feet.  Several  of  us  strolled; 
down  Avenue  Juarez,  which  becomes 
Avenida  Madero  after  passing  the 
National  Theatre  and  continues  tcj 
the  palace  The  parallel  street  or) 
the  right  is  Avenida  5 de  Mayo,  ant) 
on  the  left  is  Avenida  16  de  Setiemj 
bre.  Nearly  all  of  the  Mexican  cities 
have  a street  named  'the  16th  of  Sep-) 
tember,  which  day  corresponds  tc] 
our  4th  of  July. 

Adjoining  the  Hotel  Regis  and  in 
the  center  of  the  city,  is  the  Alame- 
da, a lovely  subtropical  park,  two 
blocks  in  width  and  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a mile  long.  Before  thd 
conquest  this  was  an  Aztee  market 
place.  With  the  advent  of  the  Do- 
minicans with  their  inquisition  a' 
portion  of  this  was  converted  into  a 
spot  then  known  as  the  burning  placf| 
because  of  a large  stone  platform 
where  the  Inquisition’s  victims  were 
burned  or  strangled.  Later  it  was 
converted  into  a plaza  and  play- 
ground. Now  it  is  a beautiful  park 
wiith  noble  trees,  well  kept  lawns, 
and  many  marble  and  bronze  statues, 
the  most  striking  of  which  is  the 
Juarez  monument  erected  in  1910 
to  commemorate  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  Mexican  independence.  Thin 
monument  is  of  white  marble  with 
a row  of  pillars  set  in  a semicircle 
In  the  center  Is  a group  in  marble 
of  heroic  size  and  at  either  end  is  a 
marble  urn. 

At  the  end  of  the  park  is  the  Na- 
tional theatre,  a beautiful  structure 
of  white  marble  and  reinforced  con- 
crete, begun  in  1900,  yet  unfinished; 
It  is  claimed  that  up  to  19  27  more 
than  $12,000,00i0i  Mex.  had  been  spent 
on  it  and  it  is  estimated  that  an  addi- 
tional $10,000,000  will  be  required 
to  Complete  it.  Since  the  theatrq 
was  begun  it  has  sunk  nearly  four 
feet  into  the  unstable  subsoil  of  thd 
valley  and  thousands  of  barrels  o) 
liquid  concrete  have  been  pumped 
under  it  to  form  a firmer  table  for  it 
to  rest  upon,  but  this  has  not  stayed 
its  sinking.  The  site  of  Mexico  City 
was  at  one  time  a vast  lake  bed  and 
in  the  early  days  of  the  city  canals 
took  the  place  of  streets. 

A little  further  down  the  avenue  in 
the  House  of  Tiles,  built  about  1596, 
the  exterior  completely  covered  with 
ornamental  tiles,  and  the  interior 
containing  many  examples  of  Jap- 
anese art.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  the  father  of  the  build- 
er in  1610  established  commercial 
relations  with  the  Japanese  and  ex- 
changed with  them  Mexican  •miners 


for  Japanese  craftsmen.  The  builder 
of  the  House  of  Tiles  was  an  indolent 
spendthrift  in  his  youth  and  the 
father  remarked  to  him  one  day: 
“You  will  never  build  a house  of 
tiles,”  which  was  equivalent  to  the 
present  phrase,  “You  will  never  set 
the  world  on  fire”.  Stung  by  the  re- 
buke he  applied  himself  diligently 
to  work  and  later  built  the  house 
which  is’  known  the  world  over  as 
“The  House  of  Tiles.”  It  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  Sanborn’s,  the  American 
restaurant  Which  has  become  ren- 
dezvous for  visiting  travelers  and  the 
social  center  for  the  best  American 
and  Mexican  elements  in  the  capital. 

The  street  at  the  side  of  this  house 
is  now  a one-way  street.  It  is  related 
that  during  the  regal  days  two 
grandees  drove  into  the  street  from/ 
opposite  directions  meeting  about 
the  middle.  The  street  being  so  nar- 
row they  could  not  pass  the  pride 
of  neither  would  permit  him  to  bad? 
out  first,  and  there  they  sat  glaring 
at  each  other  for  three  days  and 
nights.  When  the  matter  reached 
the  ears  of  the  viceroy  he  ordered 
them  each  to  back  out  simultaneous- 
ly. 

Further  along  the  avenue  are 
shops  that  would  do  credit  to  an 
Amercian  metropolis.  In  the  six 
blocks  are  three  churches  built  cen 
turies  ago  and  now  in  use,  then  the 
Plaza  Mayor  facing  the  national  pal- 
ace and  flanked  on  one  side  by  the 
cathedral  and  on  the  opposite  side  by 
the  municipal  building. 

Thousands  of  tram  cars  pass 
through  the  plaza  in  the  course  of 
the  day  and  many  of  the  car  lines 
make  this  their  starting  point  and 
terminus.  No  fewer  than  10  streets, 
end  in  this  plaza.  Venders  of  fruits, 
sweets,  beverages  and  what  not 
swarm  the  plaza.  Altogether  the 
plaza  is  a busy  place. 

The  cathedral  is  the  largest  and 
most  imposing  of  the  many  church 
structures  in  the  republic.  While 
the  Catholic  churches  in  Mexico  are 
now  open  to  worshippers  the  cathe- 
dral is  not  yet  open  to  the  public. 
Admittance  may  be  gained  only  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays  between  12 
and  1 o’clock  on  special  permit  is- 
sued at  the  palace.  Historians  say 
the  foundation  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  sculptured  Indian  im- 
ages, and  of  the  remains  of  what 
once  formed  the  body  of  a great 
Aztec  temple.  Exclusive  of  the  mas- 
sive walls  the  cathedral  measures 
387  by  179  feet  and  lias  an  interior 
height  of  179  feet.  The  first  church 
was  completed  in  1525.  only  33  years 
after  Columbus  discovered  America. 
In  1573  Phillip  II  secured  permission 
from  the  pope  to  demolish  the  prim- 
itive church  and  erect  on  the  site  a 
finer  cathedral.  The  corner  stone 
was  laid  in  1573  but  work  was  fre- 
quently interrupted  and  it  was  not 
until  16G7  that  the  structure  war 
completed.  In  1791  the  twin  towers 
rising  203  feet  were  added.  The  or- 
naments of  gold  and  silver  once 
within  the  church  were  valued  at 


millions  of  dollars.  Much  of  this 
disappeared  during  the  Juarez  gov- 
ernment. Many  believe  vast  treas- 
ures remain  hidden  in  the  thick  walls 
of  the  cathedral. 

The  palace  is  a three  story  struc- 
ture two  blocks  long  and  half  as 
wide  in  which  much  of  the  govern- 
ment business  is  conducted.  SoF 
diers  pace  in  front  of  the  main  en- 
trance and  soldiers  are  in  evidence 
at  all  points  but  access'  is  gained  to 
the  interior  without  difficulty.  It  is 
of  massive  construction  with  many 
courts,  grand  staircases,  marble  pil- 
lars and  iron  railed  balconies. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Plaza 
Mayor  is  the  Portal  de  los  Mercad- 
eros  (arcade  of  the  shop  keepers 
called  the  Zocalo  in  Mexico),  a busy 
place  where  hundreds  of  small  ped- 
dlers spread  their  wares  on  the  side 
walk  or  on  small  trays  in  front  of 
them.  The  dealers  and  their  wares 
have  changed  little  in  the  past  three 
centuries.  In  former  times  canals 
led  to  the  plaza  and  this  portal  was 
a flower  market  and  the  entire  por- 
tal was  a wealth  of  freshly  cut  roses 
and  other  flowers. 

At  1 o’clock  all  business  stops. 
Small  shops  put  up  their  shutters 
and  big  department  stores  close 
their  doors;  even  printing  offices 
shut  down,  and  the  streets  are  al- 
most deserted  until.  3 o’clock,  after 
the  lunch  and  siesta.  Then  business 
resumes.  From  7 o’clock,  when  the 
dinner  hour  confluences,  the  streets 
are  crowded  and  the  cafes  are  filled. 
Well  dressed  men  and  women  in  the 
latest  street  modes  promenade  on 
the  streets  and  in  the  parks,  but 
there  is  the  ever  present  boot  black 
and  begger  and  lottery  ticket  seller 
and  street  vender.  Nowhere  in  Mex- 
ico are  you  free  from  these  pests. 

Rambling  through  the  streets  of 
Mexico  City  one  sees  many  strange 
and  unusual  sights,  at  least  so  it 
seemed  to  me.  The  old  structures 
seem  to  have  somewhat  of  a fascina- 
tion for  me  and  1 pause  to  take  in 
their  outstanding-  characteristics. 
Facing  the  Plaza  of  Santo  Domingo 
is  an  old  church  with  a 24-hour 
clock  in  the  tower,  the  figures 
around  the  dial  running  from  1 to 
2 4.  Others  of  the  older  clocks  iri 
the  city  have  the  same  24-hour  dials. 
In  this  same  park  is  the  bronze  statue 
of  a woman,  one  of  the  heroines  ol 
Mexico.  It  is  also  the  site  of  the 
execution  of  many  patriotic  Mexicans 
shot  during  the  French  intervention' 
Facing  the  plaza  also  is  the  building 
in  which  the  “holy  office”  of  the 
Inquisition  was  located.  Here  heretics 
were  condemned  to  burn,  a penalty 
inflicted  upon  those  whosjp  opinions 
were  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
church.  In  the  milder  cases  the  vic- 
tims were  strangled  before  being 
burned. 

Nearby  is  a building  with  the 
Hapsburg  arms,  showing  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Austrians  and  other  build- 
ings with  the  flour  de-lis  of  France: 

About  a block  from  the  palace  it? 
an  open  space  which  at  fit's t sight 


appears  to  be  an  excavation  for  i 
foundation,  but  close  Observation 
will  disclose  grotesque  heads  in 
graven  stone  such  as  were  uncovered 
in  the  archeological  city  a few  miles 
fro  hi  the  capitol.  These  stones  are 
imbedded  in  masonry  and  were  a’ 
part  of  the  prehistoric  city  later  oc- 
cupied by  the  Aztecs  Who  were  over- 
thrown by  the  Spaniard  Cortez  and 
his  followers.  The  city  is  built  oil 
a foUhdatioh  of  these  vast  ruins. 

The  peddlers,  while  being  a nuis- 
ance, Often  have  OurioUs  wares. 
Seated  on  the  pavement  in  front  of 
the  palace  was  a peon  with  a cage 
Of  birds  resembling  our  waxWings, 
There  Were  dozens  of  birds,  both  ir- 
the  cage  and  clinging  to  the  outside' 
while  some  Were  picking  Seeds  a few 
feet  away.  They  seemed  entirely, 
tame.  A question  as  to  the  kind  and 
pride  brought  forth  a reply  but  not 
an  intelligent  reply  so  far  as  I was 
concerned.  Other  venders  had  toys' 
of  various  kin$s.  The  lottery  seller 
is  in  evidence  everywhere  oh  the 
street,  men,  women  and  children 
being  engaged  in  this  occupation. 

The  National  lottery  has  a draw- 
ing each  week  at  which  some  60,000' 
pesos  are  distributed,  and  the  buying, 
of  lottery  tickets  is  a general  custom. 
One  taxi  driver  who  was  questioned 
as  to  his  luck  stated  that  he  had 
never  been  lucky,  but  he  invested  a 
portion  of  his  surplus  every  week 
for,  as  he  remarked,  “it  gives  me 
something  to  look  forward  to  each 
week.’’  The  tickets  are  gaudily 
printed  on  strips  of  thin  paper  and 
may  be  purchased  as  whole  tickets  or 
as  quarter  tickets  or  halves. 

Taxicabs  and  for-rent  cars  swarm 
the  city  and  the  sign  “Libre”  on  th ■ 
windshield  indicates  that  the  car  is 
free  for  service.  There  is  ever", 
make  of  car  from  the  Ford  to  the 
Lincoln.  The  usual  charge  is  $1 
Mex.  for  any  trip  in  the  city.  By  the 
hour  the  price  varies  from  $2  to  $4 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  car. 
When  it  is  considered  that  $1  Mex. 
is  equivalent  to  50c  or  less  American 
the  price  seems  extremely  low,  espec- 
ially when  gasoline  costs  from  35  to 
40  cents  American  per  gallon  and 
the  owner  has  a tax  of  $20  Mex.  per 
month  to  meet  aside  from  the  regu- 
lar yearly  automobile  tax. 

On  the  street  one  sees  all  makes 
of  cars  that  are  found  in  American 
cities,  with  a large  percentage  of  the 
better  cars.  Streets  are  narrow  but 
the  boulevards  are  wide.  Traffic  cops 
are  numerous  but  the  drivers  seen.' 
to  have  things  about  their  own  way. 
as  they  pass  on  either  side  of  the 
cop.  and  cutting  corners  is  the  regu- 
lar thing,  yet  accidents  are  rare.  The 
officer,  in  changing  the  travel 
stream  faces  the  traffic,  whereas  the 
American  officer  has  the  traffic 
streams  passing  his  front  and  back. 
Most  of  the  officers  are  mere  boy:- 
in  appearance,  as  ave  also  the  great 
majority  of  soldiers. 

In  Mexico  City  the  sounding  of  the 
fire  siren  seemed  to  be  the  regular 
thing.  There  were  alarms  several' 


times  each  day.  It  seems  hardly  pos- 
sible that  there  could  be  a fire  as 
all  the  houses  are  btiilt  of  brick  oi 
concrete.  I do  not  recall  seeing  a 
single  house  built  of  lumber.  I passed 
by  one  fire  station  in  which  I counted 
nine'  big  red  automobile  fire  trucks 
besides  several  autos  for  fire  chiefs. 
There  were  probably  other  fire  sta- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  city  as 
the  city  covers  many  square  miles' 
and  contains  more  than  a million  in- 
habitants. 

Mexico  City  has  several  daily 
newspapers,  the  one  I visited  being 
a very  complete  plant  occupying  the 
five  floors  of  its  own  building,  and 
having  a Circulation  of  about  100,- 
iCiOO  daily.  The  equipment  was 
standard  fob  an  American  plant  of 
the  same  circulation.  There  are 
hundreds  of  “bedroom”  shops,  as 
they  are  called,  which  do  a small 
commercial  printing  business  witl: 
hand  lever  presses. 

A Saturday  Evening  Post  costs  45c 
Mex.  This  is  made  necessary  by  thd 
heavy  tax  on  advertising  entering 
into  the  nation.  Apparently  the  ad- 
vertising is  too  enticing  to  suit  the 
officials  who  want  the  money  to  re- 
main in  the  country.  Mexican  daily 
papers  cost  10  centavos  and  American 
dailies,  brought  in  by  airplane  cost’ 
from  25  centavo  up. 

Nearly  everything  that  can  be 
bought  in  an  American  store  can  be 
found  on  sale  in  Mexico,  the  pried 
for  American  goods,  however,  is 
higher  than  at  home,  due  to  the  tar- 
iff on  imported  goods. 

Mexicans  are  lovers  of  music  and 
flowers.  Every  Mexican  city  has  its 
plaza  in  the  center  of  which  is  a' 
bandstand  Where  evening  concerts 
are  held  each  week  or  oftener.  There 
is  usually  a concrete  walk  surround- 
ing the  stand  at  a little  distance  and 
another  walk  at  a greater  distance. 
On  the  inner  walk  the  young  and 
old  promenade;  the  girls  circle  in 
one  direction  aiid  the  young  men  ad- 
mirers circle  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  Indians  are  permitted  to 
stand  on  the  outer  walk. 

Nearly  everywhere  we  go  there  is 
music,  it  may  be  two  or  three  instru- 
ments or  a seven  or  eight  piece  or- 
chestra— always  the  music  is  sweet 
and  melodious.  The  players  are  ever 
ready  with  American  national  airs 
or  jazz  as  the  occasion  may  require! 
I have  wondered  whether  the  Am.er,, 
ican  bands  can  as  readily  play  the 
Mexican  national  airs.  One  instru- 
ment seen  in  several  orchestras  is  a 
violin  from  which  a metal  horn  bell 
protrudes,  the  horn  being  inserted  in 
the  edge  of  the  violin  and  the  bell 
extending  over  the  player’s  head. 

XOCHIMILCO 

In  company  with  Clyde  Edmond- 
son of  the  Redwood  Empire  associa- 
tion and  wife,  a most  charming 
couple  with  whom  it  has  been  a great 
pleasure  to  associate,  <$.  Lansing 
Hurd,  formerly  of  Corvallis,  now 
Chamber  of  Commerce  secretary  at 
Santa  Rosa,  and  two  others,  I made 


the  trip  to  Xochimilco  (pronounced 
so-chee-meal-co ) an  ancient  Indian 
stronghold  15  miles  south  of  Mex- 
ico City.  This  place  came  into  his- 
tory in  the  12th  century  when  the 
XochimilCas  came  down  from  the 
north  and  conquered  the  Chichimecas 
and  established  themselves  in  this 
place  which  is  part  land  and  part 
water.  Later  during  the  Conquest 
Cortez  nearly  lost  his  life  here  when 
his  horse  became  mired  in  one  of  the 
deep  sluiceways.  But  for  the  her- 
oism of  one  of  his  Indian  allies  the 
great  captaih  would  have  perished, 
miserably.  } 

Now  the  place  is  a vast  network 
of  canals  encircling  small  garden' 
tracts  aglow  with  beautiful  flowers.1 
tropical  plants  and  vegetables.  It  is 
known  as  the  “Floating  Gardens” 
but  the  gardens  do  not  float. 
Originally  the  floating  gardens  were, 
made  by  interlacing  twigs  made 
thick  ehouigh  to  form  a thick  mat 
then  covered  with  a thin  layer  of 
earth.  These  were  easily  moved 
across  the  lake  by  means  of  oars' 
These  were  sometimes  over  100  feel 
long  and  often  had  native  huts  on 
them.  Eventually  these  took  root 
and  now  great  eucalyptus,  olive  and 
other  trees  are  growing  on  the  plots.' 

On  leaving  the  automobile  we 
Were  immediately  surrounded  by  a 
group  of  dirty  little  girls  with  tiny 
bouquets  of  pansies.  The  boat  land- 
ing is  a series  of  broad  steps  leading 
down  to  the  murky  water  on  which 
wild  hyacinth  and  other  aquatic 
plants  were  floating.  Tied  to  the 
wharf  was  an  assortment  of  boats 
mostly  of  the  pontoon  type  on  which 
some  decorative  effort  had  been  ex- 
pended. Some  had  canopy  tops  dec- 
orated with  fresh  flowers,  others 
were  equipped  with  table  and  chairs 
for  floating  picnic  parties.  Some  of 
the  boats  are  propelled  by  boys  with 
long  poles  in  the  manner  of  gondolas 
and  some  of  the  craft  did  resemble 
the  Venetian  gbndola.  The  boat  we 
selected  was  a flat  bottomed  affair 
four  or  five  feet  wide  and  18  to  2Q 
feet  long  equipped  with  an  old  Fore1 
engine  to  which  a propeller  had  been' 
rigged.  The  crew  consisted  of  thd 
engineer  and  a little  Indian  boy  who 
Was  all  over  the  boat  as  occasion  re- 
quired. 

Here  Was  a plot  purple  with  bloom- 
ing violets,  there  a white  swaying 
mass  of  Shasta  daisies.  Flowers 
Were  blooming  in  profusion.  Irriga- 
tion is  resorted  to  and  so  far  as  no/ 
ticed  was  entirely  hand  work'.  The 
workman  stood  either  on  a low  plat- 
form or  in  a boat  and  with  a bucket 
in  a sort  of  scooping  process  threw 
water  from  the  canal  to  the  surface 
of  his  plot  which  was  two  or  thref) 
feet  above  the  water  level.  At  dif- 
ferent points  women  were  doing  the 
family  wash.  A flat  rock  and  wood- 
en paddle  were  her  equipment  and 
many  a backache  must  have  been 
the  result  of  the  operation.  All 
through  Mexico  women  could  be  seen 
washing  in  this  primitive  method, 
sometimes  in  clear  river  water  andt 


sometimes  in  mudholes,  always  vig- 
orous, and  the  clothes  spread  to  dry 
on  bushes,  at  a distance  appeared  tti 
be  clean. 

Our  cruise  took  us  past  many 
thatched  huts  and  finally  to  a pump- 
ing station  of  the  Mexico  Light  and 
Power  Co.  which  supplies  water  tcj 
the  city  of  Mexico  from  a wonderful- 
ly clear  spring  of  water  perhaps  3Q 
feet  across.  Many  of  these  spring^ 
are  in  this  locality  and  furnish  an 
abundance  of  water  for  the  city.  The 
station  stands  amid  flowers,  olive 
trees,  and  pines  trained  and  prunety 
into  fantastic  shapes  one  of  the 
trees  being  a fair  representation  of 
the  Mexican  coat  of  arms.  Broad 
stone  steps  lead  from  the  boat  land- 
ing and  close  by  are  the  counterpart 
of  our  hot  dog  stands.  Eating  stalls! 
and  dance  platforms  abound  and  the 
photographer  with  airplane  scenery 
is  present  to  give  you  a finished 
photograph  in  10  minutes  showing 
yourself  and  friend  high  up  in  thqf 
clouds  in  the  “Spirit  of  St.  Louis”  or 
if  you  prefer  you  may  be  seated 
astride  the  rear  of  a diminutive 
burro.  Musicians  are  on  land  with 
guitar,  mandolin  and  violin  for  danc- 
ing. Often  a trombone  and  tuba 
round  out  the  orchestra. 

As  we  take  boat  for  the  return  trip 
a native  woman  in  long  dugout 
canoe  is  alongside  persistently  im7 
portuning  us  to  buy  violets.  Large 
bunches  of  lovely  blooms.  The  price 
invariably  is  one  peso  for  the  lot. 
Finally  our  chauffeur  buys  the  lot  at 
half  the  price  to  take  home  to  his 
wife.  Mexicans  are  passionately 
fond  of  flowers.  On  Sundays  and 
feast  days  the  canals  are  crowded 
with  pleasure  seekers. 

Towering  10,000  feet  above  the 
valley  and  17,790  feet  above  sea 
level  is  the  snow  capped  peak  of 
Popocatepetl,  visible  for  miles  as  wd 
sped  along  the  paved  road  toward 
Xochlmilco.  It  is  50  miles  front 
Mexico  City,  yet  on  clear  days  this 
and  another  snow  capped  mountain, 
Ixtlacihuatl.  “The  sleeping  woman” 
(the  legends  claims  that  they  were 
brother  and  sister),  were  visible  from 
the  court  of  the  Hotel  Regis,  my 
home  while  in  the  city.  This  moun- 
tain has  been  called  the  Vesuvius 
of  America,  because  of  its  violent 
volcanic  outbursts,  Spanish  records 
mention  no  less  than  10  notable 
eruptions  dating  from  1519  to  1802/ 
and  in  1921  there  was  a violent  out- 
burst of  smoke  and  gasses  and  since 
that  time  it  has  smoked  at  intervals. 
Since  the  Conquest  this  volcano  has 
been  a giant  brimstone  factory  and. 
many  thousands  of  tons  of  sulphur 
have  been  extracted.  The  soldiers  of 
Cortez  were  the  first  to  take  this 
out  and  with  it  they  manufactured 
gunpowder  with  which  to  wage  war 
against  the  owners  of  the  mountain. 
It  is  recorded  that  more  than  100 
million  tons  were  taken  out.  before 
the  last  eruption.  The  method  o> 
securing  brimstone  was  for  work/ 
men  to  descend  to  the  floor  of  the 
crater,  which  is  a half  mile  across 


and  gather  the  substance  in  bags 
which  were  carried  by  peons  to  a 
point  where  they  could  be  raised  td 
the  surface  with  windlass.  Then  the 
bags  were  placed  on  straw  mats  and 
slid  down  to  timber  line,  thence  car- 
ried to  the  railway  station.  The 
mountain  Ixtlacihuatl,  16,200  feet 
high  is  linked  to  Popocatepetl  by  a 
deeply  curved  saddle  some  two  and  a 
half  miles  long.  This  mountain  is 
known  as  the  White  Woman  or 
Sleeping  Woman,  so  named  from  ite 
slight  resemblance  to  parts  of  the' 
human  figure. 

Our  taxi  driver,  a Mexican,  could 
speak  English  fluently  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  country  and  the 
places  of  interest.  His  conveyance 
was  a seven-passenger  Lincoln.  We 
rode  for  several  miles  along  the 
main  canal  from  which  branched 
latterals  in  both  directions.  Work- 
men were  busy  with  their  gardening. 

On  the  return  trip  to  the  city  a 
side  trip  was  taken  to  see  the  “mum- 
mies.” They  are  not  mummies  but< 
skeletons  of  prehistoric  people  whet, 
were  buried  centuries  ago  and  the 
burial  plot  covered  with  lava  from' 
volcanic  eruptions.  Buried  with  the 
bodies  were  implements  and  idols  so 
closely  resembling  those  found  at  the 
prehistoric  pyramids  of  San  Juan' 
Teotihuacan,  visited  later,  that  theij- 
date  of  burial  has  been  set  at  5000 
years  ago.  These  graves  were  found 
some  years  ago  when  workmen  imJ 
proving  the  streets  cut  through  the 
layer  of  lava  in  order  to  secure  clay 
for  road  work.  Imbedded  in  the  clay 
were  found  the  bones  and  articles 
buried  with  the  bodies.  The  govern-] 
ment  Immediately  took  charge  of  the 
place  and  has  protected  by  glass 
cases  several  of  the  skeletons 
imbedded  in  the  clay  in  which  the>) 
were  found. 

THE  PYRAMIDS 

At  San  Juan  de  Teotihuacan,  28 
miles  north  east  of  Mexico  City,  the 
archeologist  may  find  a region  with 
origin  buried  in  the  remote  past,  and 
pyramids  that  antedate  the  Christian 
era.  Historians  believe  that  in  the, 
dim  past  a great  tribe  guided,  per- 
haps, by  the  lure  of  wealth,  or  land 
or  liberty,  came  to  Mexico,  bringing 
with  them  the  knowledge  of  a sym- 
bolic art  reflecting  that  which  ex- 
ists on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The 
route  taken  by  these  people  is  mark- 
ed on  the  American  continent  by 
colossal  monuments  that  even  the 
hands  of  time  have  failed  to  obliter- 
ate. 

At  Teotihuacan  there  are  two 
pyramids,  the  Pyramid  of  the  Sun 
and  the  Pyramid  of  the  Moon,  the 
former  216  feet  in  height  and  721 
by  761  feet  on  the  ground,  and  the 
latter  about  151  feet  in  height  and 
42  6 by  511  feet  on  the  ground.  These 
pyramids  differ  from  those  in 
Egypt  but  are  none  the  less  remark- 
able and  interesting.  While  those 
of  Egypt  are  built  from  huge  blocks 
of  stone,  those  of  Mexico  are  con- 


structed of  adobe  blocks  covered 
with  masonry. 

These  mounds  were  known  for 
centuries  but  it  was  not  until  1905 
that  their  true  character  wras  dis- 
covered as  they  werfe  completely  cov- 
ered with  earth  and  resembled  small 
hills. 

In  1915  the  Mexican  government 
placed  a thousand  men  at  work  un- 
covering the  Pyramid  of  the  Sun  and 
it  required  12  months  to  complete 
the  work.  The  uncovering  of  the 
Pyramid  of  the  Moon  had  only 
started  when  excavations  ceased.  Al- 
together many  acres  in  extent  have 
been  uncovered,  revealing  the  ruins 
of  one  civilization  built  on  top  of 
those  of  another  civilization,  and 
there  are  yet  many  possibilities  in  ex- 
ploration, excavation  now  being  car- 
ried on  by  only  a handful  of  men. 

More  than  100  of  the  editorial 
party  made  the  trip  to  the  pyramids 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Thomas 
Cook  and  Son  travel  jjureau,  several 
large  busses  being  engaged  in  trans- 
porting the  passengers.  A.  L.  Dever- 
dun,  a French  archeologist,  accom- 
panying the  party  as  guide  and  lec- 
turer. He  gave  the  age  of  the 
pyramids  as  5000  years,  basing  his 
estimate,  which  is  concurred  in  by 
other  scientists  on  the  assumption 
that  at  the  time  the  pyramids  were 
built  a line  extending  from  the  apex 
of  one  to  the  apex  of  the  other  would 
point  directly  to  the  North  Star.  It 
is  known  that  the  location  of  the 
North  Star  varies  one  degree  in  each 
500  years,  if  I remember  correctly 
The  imaginary  line  now  is  nearly,  10 
degrees  off,  giving  rise  to  the  be- 
lief that  the  building  operations  were 
conducted  5 OlOlO  years  ago.  Two  tall 
peaks  rise  from  the  distant  ridge  of 
hills,  one  exactly  south  and  the  other 
north  and  it  is  claimed  that  if  a line 
were  drawn  from  one  to  the  other  it 
would  pass  exactly  over  the  apex  of 
each  of  the  pyramids. 

The  Pyramid  of  the  Sun  is  di- 
vided into  five  pyramidal  sections 
or  terraces  which  narrow  as  they 
ascend.  The  summit  is  reached  by  a 
series  of  stone  steps  totaling  222. 
The  rare  atmosphere  makes  climbing 
a laborous  task,  frequent  stops  to 
rest  being  necessary. 

The  Pyramid  of  the  Moon  stands 
directly  to  the  right,  and  to  the  left 
the  ruined  temple  of  Quatzalcoatl, 
known  as  the  citadel.  Across  the 
front  which  we  face  trends  the  Path 
of  the  Dead,  so  named  from  the 
burial  mounds.  From  these  mounds 
wrought  stone  sarcophagi  containing 
human  bones,  obsidian  knives,  terra 
cotta  heads,  etc  hav'e  been  taken. 
The  heads  are  supposed  to  be  effigies 
of  buried  priests,  and  of  the  hun- 
dreds found  no  two  are  alike  in  fea- 
tures. Some  show  a striking  likeness 
to  ancient  Egyptians,  others  the  man- 
galoid,  and  still  others  negroid  in 
character.  The  Highway  of  the 
Dead  begins  at  the  square  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Pyramid  of  the 
Moon  and  extends  to  a point  Bouth 
of  the  Pyramid  of  the  Sun.  The  re- 


mains  ol'  a well  constructed  concrete 
walk  and  polychromatic  frescoes 
have  been  unearthed  along  this 
boulevard. 

Both  pyramids  are  composed  of 
five  layers  or  coats  of  earth  and  vol- 
canic rock,  each  layer  complete  in 
itself.  Originally  the  outer  surface 
was  faced  with  masonry,  then  plas- 
tered over  with  a coating  of  cement 
or  fine  mortar.  The  lasting  quality 
of  the  mortar  has  been  found  to  be 
due  to  the  use  of  whites  of  eggs. 

The  citadel,  nearby,  a vast  quad- 
rilateral structure,  recently  uncov- 
ered contains  some  remarkable  stone 
carvings  representing  mythological) 
subjects.  This  vast  court  in  which 
are  minor  pyramids  is  many  acres  in 
area.  The  rear  of  the  central  pyra- 
mid has  been  cut  away  to  some  ex- 
tent and  from  the  summit  may  be 
seen  singularly  barbaric  sculptures. 
These  massive  sculptures,  probably 
having  some  religious  significance, 
were  eritirely  enclosed  and  covered 
with  masonry  probably  by  a later 
civilization. 

Teotihuacan  shows  two  entirely 
distinct  periods  of  development,  one 
city  built  upon  another,  a character- 
istic of  most  of  the  ruins  in  the  val- 
ley of  Mexico.  Who  the  builders 
were  no  man  knows.  Both  cities 
were  destroyed  in  a manner  unknown 
to  history  and  their  inhabitants  dis- 
appeared as  silently  and  as  myster- 
iously as  they  had  come. 

After  exploring  the  pyramid  re- 
gion the  party  had  lunch  in  an  im- 
mense cave  lighted  by  two  large  op- 
enings. Long  tables  capable  of 
seating  twice  the  number  were  spread 
and  in  a few  moments  the  entire 
party  was  deep  in  the  mystery  of  a 
Mexican  dinner.  A Mexican  military 
band  quartered  in  the  village  fur- 
nished sweet  music  during  the  hour. 

In  the  village  is  an  immense  open 
air  theater  with  concrete  benches 
built  by  the  government,  the  whole 
enclosed  by  tight  fence  of  growing 
cactus. 

Indians  selling  pottery  in  likeness 
to  the  Aztec  calendar  stone,  images, 
etc.,  are  everywhere  plying  their 
trade  and  many  have  for  sale  clay 
objects  dug  up  from  the  ruins.  These 
are  claimed  to  be  genuine  as  the 
scientists  are  not  concerned  about 
the  imperfect  specimens.  In  the 
museum  at  the  pyramids  are  hun- 
dreds of  articles  exhumed  during  the 
excavations,  and  in  the  National 
Museum  in  Mexico  City  are  thous- 
ands of  objects  ranging  .from  idols 
and  sacrifical  stones  to  articles  of 
personal  adornment  and  cooking 
utensils.  Days  might  profitably  be 
spent  by  one  interested  in  archeol- 
ogy in  the  rooms  of  the  National 
Museum. 

GUADA'LUPE 

The  return  trip  from  the  pyra- 
mids to  Mexico  City  was  by  the  way 
of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  usually  spok- 
en of  by  the  first  name  which  is  pro- 
nounced Wah-dah-loop-e.  This  city 
is  about  three  miles  from  the  Plaza 


Mayor,  and  is  considered  the  most 
sacred  and  is  the  most  popular 
catholic  shrine  in  the  republic.  The 
population  is  normally  about  10,000 
hut  during  the  great  Indian  pilgrim- 
ages this  number  reaches  to  6o,00  0 
and  even  100,000.  It  is  the  holy  of 
holies  of  the  Catholic  Apostolic 
Roman  church,  the  most  fervent  and 
powerful  religious  cult  in  Mexico, 
and  it  dates  back  to  1531,  10  years 
after  the  conquest.  Here  are  the 
Shrine  of  the  Virgin  of  'Guadalupe 
and  the  Elba  pel  of  the  Well,  the  most 
notable  features  of  the  city,  while  on 
Tepayac  Hill,  overlooking  the  city 
and  reached  by  a series  of  stone  steps 
are  numerous  shrines  and  monu- 
ments. 

The  story  goes  that  the  Virgin 
here  appeared  in  person  to  one  Juan 
oiego,  an  Indian  of  low  birth  who 
had  received  baptism  a few  years 
previous.  He  was  told  to  go  to  the 
bisnop  and  announce  that  it  was  the 
Virgin’s  wish  that  a church  be  built 
on  the  spot  where  she  stood.  No 
attention  was  paid  to  the  Indian  un- 
til he  had  made  several  visits  to  the 
bishop  telling  of  more  visions  of  the 
Virgin.  Finally  he  was  instructed 
by  the  Virgin  to  return  on  the  mor- 
row, this  he  neglected  to  do  in  his 
haste  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
priest  for  his  sick  uncle,  but  the  ap- 
parition again  appeared  and  the  In- 
dian was  told  to  have  no  fears  for 
his  uncle  but  to  go  and  gather  roses 
from  the  barren  rocks.  This  he  did 
and  carried  them  to  the  Virgin  who 
returned  them  to  him  with  instruc- 
tions to  carry  them  in  his  mantle 
unseen  by  anyone  to  the  bishop.  This 
he  did  and  when  the  mantle  was  un- 
folded a picture  of  the  Virgin  ap- 
peared painted  thereon.  The  uncle 
was  reported  healed.  .The  tidings 
of  the  miracle  was  spread  far  and 
wide  and  great  crowds  gathered  to 
see  the  divinely  painted  picture. 

The  nobility  of  the  Mexico  capita' 
prostrated  itself  before  the  picture. 
The  miraculous  apparition  set  the 
Mexicans  almost  delirious  with  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  and  they  set 
themselves  to  securing  papal  recog- 
nition of  the  apparition. 

In  173  6 Mexico  City  was  visited  by 
a dreadful  pestilence  and  the  af- 
frighted natives  promptly  elected  the 
Virgin  as  their  patron  saint.  It  is 
said  she  caused  the  plague  to  dis- 
appear. In  1880  a patriot  priest  set 
Mexico  aflame  by  placing  on  his  ban- 
ner a picture  of  the  Virgin  of  Guada- 
lupe, taken  from  the  church,  and 
his  temporary  victories  against  Span- 
ish misrule  caused  the  rebels  to 
adopt  Guadalupe  as  their  war-cry. 
Many  of  the  rulers  paid  homage  to 
Guadalupe  and  Emperor  Maximilian 
made  solemn  official  pilgrimages  to 
the  Virgin’s  shrine.  When  the  Ameri- 
can army  under  General  Scott  was 
in  Mexico  in  1848  the  Mexicans  ap- 
pealed to  the  Virgin  to  remove  the 
soldiers  and  soon  thereafter  a treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  at  Guadalupe. 
Many  miraculous  healings  are  at- 
tributed to  a picture  ofc  the  Virgin, 
which  is  said  to  be  enclosed  in  a 


frame  of  solid  gold  two  inches  thick. 

When  we  visited  the  church  scores 
of  worshippers  were  in  it,  many  bear- 
ing candles  and  some  proceeding 
from  the  outside  court  to  the  altar 
on  their  knees.  In  the  church  court 
enclosed  by  a high  iron  fence  are 
many  little  stalls  for  the  sale  of  plain 
and  fancy  candles,  prayer  books,  and 
all  manner  of  tokens,  as  well  as 
fruits,  cakes  and  knick  knacks. 

A short  distance  away  is  the 
Chapel  of  the  Well,  one  dome  en- 
closing a bubbling  well  of  water, 
which  is  claimed  to  burst  forth  from 
the  spot  where  the  Virgin’s  feet  were 
placed  when  first  seen  by  Juan  Di- 
ego. The  waters  are  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid  gas,  containing  a 
trace  of  sulphur.  The  smell  is  dis- 
agreeable. The  credulous  attribute 
miraculous  healing  to  the  waters  and 
hundreds  of  bottles  of  water  are  car- 
ried away  each  day  by  devotees.  Pil- 
grims carry  the  water  to  distant 
parts  of  the  republic  to  their  neigh- 
bors. It  is  to  the  Mexicans  what 
the  waters  of  Jordan  are  to  the 
dwellers  of  the  Holy  'Land.  In  this 
chapel  are  counters  for  the  sale  of 
crosses  and  medals  which  are  claimed 
to  have  touched  the  true  image  of 
the  Virgin. 

The  original  Spanish  image  of  the 
Virgin  of  Guadalupe  is  preserved  in 
a chapel  in  Spain.  According  to 
tradition  it  was  carved  by  St.  Luke 
and  was  miraculously  preserved 
through  six  centuries  of  Moorish  oc- 
cupation. It  was  rediscovered  in 
1 330'  by  one  Giles,  a cow  keeper.  A 
chapel  was  built  for  it  and  it  finally 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Geroni- 
mite  monks  who  shrewdly  exploited  it 
and  became  immensely  rich.  When 
these  monks  were  suppressed,  one 
room  was  found  almost  filled  with 
gold  and  the  wine  cellars  full  of  the 
choicest  products.  This  Virgin  made 
its  appearance  in  Mexico,  not  in  the 
likeness  of  a Spanish  woman,  but  as 
an  Indian  with  some  resemblance  to 
the  goddess  Tonanzin,  thus  striking 
the  Iudian  population  at  the  most 
vulnerable  point. 

The  city  streets  are  narrow  and 
everywhere  are  the  small  merchants 
squatting  on  the  ground  with  their 
wares  spread  before  them,  the  visit- 
ors having  to  pick  their  way  around 
between.  In  one  opening  was  v/hat 
might  be  termed  a “toilet  court” 
with  a circle  of  stalls  protected  by 
slatted  doors.  A woman  cashier  on 
an,  elevated  stool  patiently  awaited 
customers.  In  the  city  were  many 
statues  of  bronze,  some  showing  the 
effect  of  time  and  temper,  more  than 
one  having  some  portion  missing. 

The  return  to  the  city  was  through 
narrow  streets,  closely  built  with 
squat  houses.  Through  the  iron 
grated  doors,  one  could  often  catch 
a glimpse  of  the  patio  beyond.  Some 
were  beautiful  with  growing  palms 
and  flowers  while  others  served  as 
garage  and  chicken  yard,  all  are 
paved  with  concrete  or  marble.  Lawn 
mowers  would  be  a drug  on  the 
market.  Except  for  public  parks  and 
a few  of  the  newer  aristrocratic 


homes  not,  a spear  of  grass  is  visible 
anywhere  in  tlie  cities.  In  the  newer 
subdivisions  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
however,  beautiful  residence's  of  the 
Spanish  type  and  with  generous  lawn 
space  are  being  constructed.  Some 
of  them  are  mansions  with  1*5  to 
2 0 rooms  and  cost  a small  fortune. 
The  Chapultepec  Heights  section 
now  being  exploited  would  do  credit 
to  Beverly  Hills  in  the  character  of 
homes  being  constructed. 

CHAPUITEPEC 

Chapultepec  castle,  three  miles, 
from  the  Plaza  Mayor,  now  the  sum- 
mer home  of  the  republic’s  presi- 
dents, is  set  on  a hill  which  repre- 
sented the  western  boundary  to  Lake 
Texcoco,  the  waters  of  which  for- 
merly covered  the  area  which  is  now 
the  City  of  Mexico.  This  hill  was 
originally  known  as  Grasshopper  hill. 
The  castle,  rising  from  the  hill  1 9 G 
feet  high,  is  visible  from  all  parts 
of  the  city.  It  is  set  in  a wondrous 
park  containing  trees  that  vie  with 
the  Redwoods  in  age  and  approach 
them  in  massive  girth.  During  the  de- 
cades past  rulers  have  landscaped 
the  park  and  added  refinements 
which  have  made  of  it  a national 
glory.  The  Chapultepec  hill  itself 
has  witnessed  many  scenes  of  con- 
flict since  the  days  when  it  was  a 
fortress  with  a pagan  temple  on  its 
crest.  Montezuma  II,  ruler  of  the 
Aztecs,  converted  it  into  a summer 
residence  and  here  he  established  his 
harem,  his  baths,  gardens  and  hunt- 
ing lodge.  Spaniards  fought  for  it 
during  the  conquest  and  in  18  17  the 
Americans,  during  the  Mexican  war, 
stormed  the  heights  which  for  two 
days  were  gallantly  defended  by  the 
flower  of  the  Mexican  army  assisted 
by  a troop  of  cadets.  Six  of  the 
cadets  were  killed  and  a monument 
lias  been  erected  to  their  memory. 

The  castle  was  begun  by  Galvez, 
one  of  the  viceroys,  in  1783,  as  a 
summer  home  and  by  1786,  300,000 
pesos  had  been  expended  by  the 
Spanish  crown.  The  king  became 
suspicious  of  the  viceroy’s  motives 
when  the  summer  home  became  for- 
tified with  moat,  walls  and  parapets, 
and  with  subterranean  vaults  capable 
of  holding  provisions  and  equipment 
enough  for  an  army.  Work  ceased 
for  a time  but  was  resumed  until  the 
recall  of  Galvez,  'rile  castle  fell  into 
decay  until  a period  shortly  before 
the  American  war  when  it  was  re- 
paired. In  1S66  Emperor  Maximil- 
lian  with  imperial  architects  put  the 
castle  in  condition,  furnishing  it  lux- 
uriously, landscaped  the  surrounding 
grounds,  and  built  passable  roads. 
A line  of  splendid  eucalyptus  trees 
on  both  sides  of  the  road  was  placed 
at  the  reqyest  of  Empress  Carlotta. 
Later  General  Diaz  occupied  the  cas- 
tle. It  is  now  the  summer  home  of 
the  presidents. 

Chapultepec  park  is  a beautiful 
wooded  park  of  large  area,  dotted 
with  lakes  and  ponds  and  ribboned 
with  flowing  streams.  Well  kept 
drives  and  shaded  walks  stretch  be- 
neath giant  trees,  a beauty  spot  of 


the  city.  It  is  to  Mexico  City  what 
Central  park  is  to  Now  York.  It  is 
but  three  miles  from  the  city  center 
and  is  reached  by  either  tram  cars 
or  buses  along  the  Paseo  de  la  Re- 
forma, a boulevard  along  which  are 
many  statues,  including  a statue  of 
Washington,  and  on  either  side  along 
the  walk,  six  or  eight  to  the  block 
are  busts  of  notable  public  men. 
Guarding  the  park  entrance  are  two 
great  lions  in  stone  and  a short 
distance  further  a massive  iron  gate 
across  the  roadway  leading  to  the 
castle  itself,  guarded  by  soldiers  who 
halt  anyone  not  provided  with  a pass. 

* vr  * 

Mexico  has  -12  Rotary  clubs,  the 
Mexico  City  club  meeting  at  the  Ho- 
tel Regis  each  Tuesday  from  1 to  3. 
Inasmuch  as  all  business  stops  from 
1 to  3,  the  club  meeting  holds  open 
for  two  hours.  There  are  90  or 
more  members  but  on  the  day  I vis- 
ited ithere  were  more  than  double 
the  usual  number  as  the  club  had  as 
invited  guests  the  members  of  the 
national  park  commission  and  there 
were  also  visiting  editors  to  the  num- 
ber of  nearly  30.  Meetings  are  con- 
ducted. of  course,  in  Spanish,  but 
the  club  president  and  several  of  the 
speakers  gave  a greeting  to  the 
Americans  in  English.  The  head  of 
the  park  commission  gave  the  visit- 
ing newspapermen  a message  to  take 
home  to  the  effect  that  Mexico  is 
looking  forward  and  building  on  a 
3 0 year  and  a 50  year  program  and 
realizing  that  the  park  attractions  is 
not  alone  a city  problem  but  a na- 
tional problem  and  where  the  plan- 
ning is  done  on  a national  scale  much 
more  will  be  accomplished.  They  are 
working  on  the  line  of  “what  helps 
the  nation  helps  the  individual.” 
Mexico  has 'made  much  progress  in 
highway  building  and  is  looking  for- 
ward to  a great  highway  extending 
the  length  of  the  republic  connecting 
with  one  of  great  American  highway 
systems. 

* * 

A visit  of  a few  hours  to  the  Na- 
tional Museum  is  a treat  but  in  ol- 
der to  gain  even  a slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  different  features 
would  require  several  day'.  The 
nucleus  of  the  exhibit  dates  to  a 
period  earlier  than  our  'Revolution- 
ary war  and  in  1 790  it  was  ordered 
that  all  archeological  specimens  and 
Indian  relics  dug  up  should  be  sent 
to  the  university  where  a special 
study  could  be  made  of  them.  As  a 
result  of  this  forethought  the  collec- 
tion of  Indian  idols,  sculptures  and 
relics  is  unique  in  tlhat,  all  of  the 
specimens  are  genuine  originals.  The 
ground  floor  of  the  museum,  which 
is  a wing  of  t lie  national  palace,  is 
devoted  to  those  dug  out  of  the  Plaza 
Mayor,  immediately  in  front  of  the 
palace,  and  the  streets  nearby.  Here 
is  the  Aztec  Calendar  Stone,  1 2 feet 
in  diameter,  3 feet,  thick  and  weigh- 
ing 24  tons.  This  stone  was  dug 
up  from  the  Plaza  Mayor  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century.  Through 
fear  that  the  natives  on  seeing  the 
stone  would  revert  to  their  old  idol 


worship  the  stone  was  reburied  but 
not  until  it  had  been  pelted  with 
stones  by  some  of  the  natives  who 
took  occasion  to  show  their  disdain 
for  pagan  gods.  Patrts  of  the  stone 
were  broken  off  when  it  was  thrown 
down  from  the  temple  by  the  Span- 
iards. In  th9  same  room  is  the 
“sacrifical  stone”  of  the  Aztecs  on 
which  hisitoriahs  claim  20,000  vic- 
tims a year  were  sacrificed.  At  the 
dedication  of  a great  temple  70,00  0 
prisoners  are  said  to  have  beeni  sac- 
rificed. It  was  customary  to  pre- 
serve the  skull  of  those  sacrificed. 
Companions  of  Cortes  report  count- 
ing 136,000  skulls  in  one  'building. 
Hundreds  of  other  carved  stones  are 
in  the  one  room.  Other  rooms  are 
filled  with  historic  treasures  datihg 
from  the  conquest,  implements,  of 
warfare  and  defense,  coats  of  mail, 
costumes,  coins,  carvings,  art  work 
in  gold  and  silver,  paintings,  in 
countless  number.  Thousands  of 
relics  from  Maximilian’s  brief  reign, 
from  his  gold  carriage  to  the  marble 
bathtub  taken  from  the  palace,  hun- 
dreds of  pieces  of  silver  plate  and 
porcelain  are  there  as  well  as  mas- 
sive bronze  doors  and  articles  of  fur- 
niture which  bad  never  been  un- 
packed during  the  life  of  the  ill  fated 
monarch.  It  would  take  weeks  to 
personally  inspect  the  articles  in 
El  Museo  Nacional  de  Mexico. 

BUL/L  FIGHT 

The  bull  fight  in  Mexico  is  a na- 
tional habit,  it  is  not  a sport  — in 
sport  there  is  a possibility  of  either 
side  winning,  but  in,  bull  fighting 
there  is  but  one  outcome — the  death 
of  the  bull.  Bull  fighting  in  Spain 
dates  from  the  12th  century,  in  Mex- 
ico it  dates  from  a period  soon  after 
the  victories  of  Cortez  over  the 
Aztecs. 

The  Gran  Plaza  de  Toros  in  Mex- 
ico City  is  a huge  amphitheatre  of 
steel  and  concrete  within  which  rise 
tier  after  tier  of  seats,  with  a capa- 
city of  20,000,  being  nearly  7,000 
more  than  the  largest  bull  ring  in 
Madrid.  It.  cost  $700,000  and  has 
never  been  completely  finished  and 
probably  never  will  be.  for  the 
younger  generation  does  not  take  to 
bull  fighting — -they  prefer  sport,  and 
everywhere  the  boys  are  taking  up 
American  baseball.  Football,  bas- 
ketball and  tennis  arc  also  occupy- 
ing the  attention  of  the  boys  and 
girls  and  through  the  chatter  of 
Spanish  the  familiar  cry  of  “foul” 
will  be  heard.  There  is  nothing  in 
Spanish  to  adequately  take  the  place 
of  baseball  and  football  expressions. 

Bull  fights  are  attended  by  the 
middle  aged  and  older  Mexicans  and 
Spanish  and  a shrinking  of  American 
tourists.  Prices  for  seats  range  from 
8 3 to  $5  0 Mex.,  those  on  the  sunny 
side  of  the  ring  'beihg  about  half  the 
price  of  those  on  the  shady  side,  and 
the  higher  rows  of  covered  boxes 
being  the  most  expensive.  All  bull 
rings  are  the  property  of  the  federal 
district  and  the  government  receives 
15  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds,  which 
sometimes  reaches  from  $30,000  to 


$40,000.  The  ring  has  a diameter  of 
4 50  feeit.  The  inside  circle  is  of 
wood,  planking  about  five  feet  high 
behind  which  is  a narrow  runway 
with  masked  openings  through  which 
the  banderilleros  may  dodge  when 
close  pressed  to  escape  • the  on- 
slaughts ot  the  infuriated  bull.  Asr 
a preliminary,,  feats  of  athletics  of 
some  sort  keep  the  crowd  amused 
until  time  for  the  main  event.  The 
spectators!  show  their  approval  of 
the  feats  by  throwing  coins  into  the 
ring  to  be  gathered  up  by  helpers. 

Promptly  at  4 o’clock  a trumpet 
sounds  at  the  signal  of  the  “presi- 
denite”  who  is  master  of  ceremonies. 
The  band  plays  and  the  glittering 
procession  of  fighters  passes  in  re- 
view. First  come  the  alguaciles  in 
black  velvet  with  plumed  hats  and 
mounted  on  prancing  steeds,  next  the 
matadores,  with  much  gold  braid, 
striding  abreast,  their  red  capotes 
over  their  shoulders  and  around  the 
waist,  caught  up  and  held  with  the 
left  hand.  Then  the  banderilleros 
and  the  picadores  mounted  on  old 
nags,  followed  by  ring  attendants 
and  last  the  teams  of  mules  that 
drag  away  the  fallen  beasts.  In  case 
of  contesting  fighters  the  principals 
parade  side  by  side  and  (the  attend- 
ants according  to  rank,  and  they 
make  an  imposing  sight. 

On  this  day  one  matador  was  a 
famous  bull  fighter  from  Madrid, 
the  other  a Mexican,  each  supported 
by  his  own  picked  men.  The  Span- 
iard showed  the  greatest  skill  and 
for  hig  afternoon’s  work  received 
$5  00  0 gold,  out  of  which  he  must 
pay  his  helpers. 

There  is  much  skill  shown  and  not 
a little  courage  required  to  wave  a 
red  mantle  in  front  of  an  enraged 
bull  and  see  him  'charge  with  the 
speed  of  lightning  and  with  glisten- 
ing horns  that  could  pierce  a plank. 
The  skillful  matador  without  mov- 
ing his  feet  sways  his  body  to  allow 
the  bull  to  pass  under  his  outstretch- 
ed arm;  with  a quick  turn  the  bull 
is  at  him  again  with  the  same  re- 
sult. After  a certain  number  of 
charges  the  bull  is  baffled  and  the 
matador  strides  away  without  a back- 
ward look.  Finally,  after  the  bull 
has  been  allowed  to  weaken  himself 
by  goring  the  poor  nags,  the  matador 
waves  away  his  assistants  and  ap- 
proaches the  animal  with  a short 
sword.  'He  must  manoever  bo  posi- 
tion and  with  the  vicious  horns  only 
a few  inches  from  his  body  deliver  a 
thrust  by  plunging  his  sword  with 
force  in  a restricted  area  at  the  top 
of  the  bull’s  neck  and  escape  the 
dangerous  horns.  Again  he  ap- 
proaches the  bull  with  a sword  and 
with  careful  aim  while  the  bull  faces 
him  plants  the  point  of  the  sword  at 
the  base  of  the  brain  and  over  goes 
the  valient  but  unfortunate  animal. 
Then  comes  the  acclaim  of  the 
Crowd  and  a deluge  of  hats  is  hurled 
into  the  ring.  The  matador,  smiling 
and  bowing,  sails  the  hats  back  to 
the  spectators. 

The  whole  proceeding  requires 
about  15  minutes  and  d'u ring  ah 


afternoon’s  performance  six  or  eight 
magnificient  bulls  are  dispatched.  It 
is  a brutal  proceeding  and  for  the 
American  two  or  three  killings  are 
usually  enougluto  make  him  seek  the 
exit.  The  attack  on  the  poor  nags 
is  the  most  brutal  and  unnecessary 
part  of  the  whole  proceedings.  The 
Mexicans  think  nothing  of  the  bru- 
tality but  only  of  the  skill  shown. 
They  look  upon  our  football  as  bru- 
tal— simply  a matter  of  bringing  up. 

-X-  •ft  •ft 

Mexico  City  has  an  abundance  of 
curio  stores,  large  and  small,  with 
nearly  every  conceivable  kind  of  mer- 
chandise on  sale,  Mexican  art  leather 
work,  needle  work,  and  wood  carv- 
ing predominating.  Antique  shops 
are  also  numerous.  I visited  oiie 
such  shop  on;  several  occasions  and 
made  small  .purchases,  among  them 
a parchment  covered  book  printed 
in  1605,  a good  example  of  the  print- 
ers art.  The  book  was  printed  in 
Madrid  and  is  apparently  in  Latin, 
although  some  of  the  words  have  the 
appearance  of  Spanish.  The  book 
was  submitted  to  several  Mexicans 
but  they  were  unfamiliar  with  the 
text.  Another  book  picked  up  was 
a cook  book  in  Spanish  printed'  in 
1 7!5  6.  The  owner  of  this  shop  is 
an  American  about  80  years  old  who 
has  been  in  Mexico  City  for  the  past 
25  years.  His  stock  included  fur- 
niture, paintings  and  bric-a-ibrac 
which  had  been  a part  of  the  house- 
hold equipment  of  the  early  Span- 
iards. The  last  day  of  our  stay  in 
the  city  two  San  Francisco  ladies  of 
the  party  found  the  shop  and  one  of 
them  purchased  an  elaborately 
carved  chest.  Their  lament  Was  that 
they  had  found  the  place  only  a few 
hours  before  departing,  otherwise 
they  would  have  haunted  the  place. 

HOMEWARD  BOUND 

On  the  morning  of  January  22  the 
telephone  in  each  room  occupied  by 
members  of  the  newspaper  excursion 
party  rang  and  a voice  from  the  ho- 
tel office  announced  “6:30”,  which 
was  a reminder  that  the  train  left 
for  home  at  7:30.  It  was  with  a 
feeling  of  disappointment  that  1 had 
not  seen  more  of  the  historical  points 
in  and  around  Mexico  City,  but  with 
the  anticipation  of  a good  Ameri- 
can breakfast  and  some  honest-to- 
goodness  coffee  that  I left  the  Regis 
hotel  and  entered  a taxi  for  the 
Buena  Vista  station.  At  the  train 
were  gathering  the  excursionists 
loaded  down  with  packages  of  every 
description  and  the  baggage  eompart- 
ment  in  the  dynamo  car  which  had 
arrived  in  Mexico  empty,  was  soon 
filled  to  near  capacity. 

After  a hurried  breakfast,  for 
there  were  136  hungry  'people  to  be 
fed  in  one  dining  car,  we  reached 
Tule  at  8:30. 

TULA 

Tula,  a sleepy  town  of  2000,  about 
50  miles  from  Mexico  City,  was  once 
the  metropolis  of  the  mysterious 
Toltecs,  who  settled  there  about  the 
year  648  of  the  Christian  Era  and 
prospered  until  the  early  part  ot 


the  11th  century,  when  they  disap- 
peared with  the  discovery  of  pulque, 
the  Mexican  drink  with  the  dyna- 
mite kick.  The  Ohichimecs  took 
possession  of  the  city  in  1170  and 
they  were  ousted  by  the  Aztecs  in 
119  6.  The  hills  about  the  town  are 
honey-combed  with  graves  of  the  an- 
cient people,  and  the  modern  town 
is  built  from  stones  which  once  were 
a part  of  ancient  temples. 

The  townspeople  were  not  expect- 
ing a big  crowd  and  only  a couple  of 
autos  were  at  the  station.  A burry- 
up  call  was  sent  to  the  town  and 
soon  a motley  group  of  'buses  was 
recruited  to  take  the  crowd  to  the 
Toltec  ruins  a mile  or  so  from  the 
station.  The  bumpy  road,  more  like 
a narrow  lane,  bounded  by  low  stone 
walls,  crossed  a stream  bridged  by 
a atone  arch  which  has  seen  hun- 
dreds of  years  of  service. 

The  ruins  were  a disappointment, 
being  in  truth  ruins,  a few  stand- 
ing walls  crowning  a small  hill  and 
surrounded  by  a thick  growth  of 
cactus,  and  approached  by  a dusty 
path  past  a crude  habitation  where 
dogs  barked  and  half  naked  children 
shyly  eyed  the  intruders.  Two  men 
were  digging  at  the  base  of  a wall 
and  a little  girl  had  for  sale  several 
trinkets  which  she  had  picked  up 
from  the  excavation.  These  were 
small  burned  clay  faces  similar  to 
some  I had  secured  at  the  pyramids 
and  I bought  fi;oih  her  a small  stone 
disc,  about  two  inches  across,  round- 
ed on  one  side  and  covered  with 
carvings,  the  hole  in  the  center  being 
the  exact  size  of  a similarly  carved 
disc  I had  secured  at  the  pyramids. 
It  had  lain  iir  the  ground  some  5000 
years  and  was  uncovered  the  morn- 
ing we  arrived.  What  its  purpose 
was  is  not  known — it  may  have  been 
used  in  a game  or  as  personal  adorn- 
ment. 

In  Tule  the  Spaniards  built  a noble 
cathedral  with  massive  walls  which 
have  withstood  earthquake  and  as- 
sault since  the  15th  century.  The 
thick  stone  walls  are  enclosed  by  an 
outer  wall  and  the  church  is  entered 
through  a massive  door  of  heavy, 
studded  planking,  supported  on  the 
inside  by  a heavy  log,  ito  guard 
against  assault.  More  than  once  the 
structure  served  as  a fortress.  This 
church,  with  its  several  chapels  had 
the  many  images  and  paintings  seen 
with  variations  in  all  Catholic 
churches,  but  here  was  a Caveman — • 
one  of  the  images  being  clothed  in  a 
single  cotton  garment  over  which 
was  draped  coyote  or  wolf  skins  in 
'the  true  Cavemen  style.  The  baptis- 
mal font  is  a prehistoric  Toltec  relic. 
Broken  images  and  massive  carved 
blocks  are  scattered  about  the  town. 

QUERETARO 

The  next  stop  of  three  hours  was 
at  Queretaro,  founded  in  1440  by 
the  Otomie  Indians  and  then  knotvn 
as  Taxco.  When  the  Otomiah  na- 
tion was  conquered  by  the  Aztecs  un- 
der Montezuma,  ithe  town  was  made 
an  Aztec  outpost  and  was  the  scene 
of  almost  continuous  fighting.  The 


Spaniards  captured  it  in  1531. 
Here  it  was  that  Maximillian  war- 
captured  and  executed  and  the  last 
blow  to  imperialism  was  struck  by 
Juarez,  the  Washington  of  Mexico. 
At  the  station  was  a swarm  of  ped- 
dlers offering  opals,  fruits,  sweets, 
hand  woven  rugs,  zerapes,  toys,  etc., 
and  a noisy  gang  of  taxi  drivers.  I 
had  as  companions  on  a two-hour 
ride  about  the  city  the  publisher 
of  Sunset  magazine  and  an  official 
of  the  National  Railway  of  Mexico. 
We  visited  the  .Hill  of  the  Bells, 
where  Maximillian  and  two  of  his 
generals  were  executed  the  morn- 
ing after  their  capture.  A small 
chapel  was  built  over  the  spot  by 
order  of  the  Austrian  government  in 
1901. 

Queretaro  is  the  capitol  of  the 
state  of  the  same  name.  The  na- 
tional palace  faces  the  Plaza  de  la 
Independence,  where  Maximillian 
often  came  to  sit  on  tlhe  stone  step 
of  the  fountain  when  the  city  was 
besieged  by  Mexican  troops.  On  the 
opposite  side  is  the  cathedral,  the 
interior  richly  ornamented  with  gold 
and  carvings.  The  mural  paintings 
are  among  the  most  noted1  in  the  re- 
public. Nearby  is  the  convent  church 
of  Santa  Clara  founded  in  1607, 
which  is  said  to  at  one  time  have 
sheltered  upward  of  8000  nuns.  The 
church  of  Santa  Rosa,  only  a block 
or  two  away,  is  noted  for  its  elab- 
orate gold  covered  carvings  extend- 
ing across  one  side  of  the  building. 
Like  other  old  Mexican  cities  there 
are  many  old  churches  within  a few 
blocks  of  each  other,  their  massive 
walls,  high  arched  ceilings,  carved 
woodwork,  and  ornamentation:,  rep- 
resenting the  work  of  many  skilled 
artisans  for  years  in  their  building, 
besides  costing  immense  sums  of 
money. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  sight  is 
the  great  aqueduct  which  yet  brings 
water  into  the  city.  It  was  com- 
menced in  1726  and  required  13 
years  to  construct  and  is  still  in  use. 
It  is  five  miles  long,  96  feet  high 
with  74  arches  50  feet  high,  sup- 
ported by  piers  46  feet  thick.  Near 
the  city  are  a cotton  mill,  sugar 
mill,  well  cultivated  orchards  of  or- 
anges, pineapples,  dates,  figs,  guavas 
and  other  tropical  fruits. 

After  a train  ride  of  two  or  itlhree 
hours  we  reached  Irapuato,  where  a 
short  stop  was  made  for  engine  in- 
spection, water,  etc.  Here,  on  the 
trip  into  Mexico  City,  many  of  the 
party  bought  Mexican  drawn  work 
from  women  at  the  station  and  ex- 
pected to  purchase  more  on  their  re- 
turn trip,  but  the  prices  had  gone 
up.  Ordinarily  the  price  comes  down 
when  selling  is  slow,  but  the  Indians 
realized  that  it  was  the  last  oppor- 
tunity the  tourists  had  to  buy  this 
class  of  work,  so  the  price  remained 
up.  Oitlher  Indians  had  for  sale  bas- 
kets in  many  shapes,  polished  opals, 
strawberries,  cactus  apples,  and  oth- 
er fruits,  as  well  as  toys,  hand  made 
rugs  and  blankets,  and  many  other 
articles. 


TEPIC 

Tepic,  capital  o,f  the  state  of  Nay- 
arit  was  reached  at  1 o’clock  the 
second  day  out  from  Mexico  City. 
Representatives  of  ttye  governor,  the 
mayor,  and  other  public  officials,  to- 
gether with  a band  were  out  to  greet 
the  visiting  newspaper  men  and  wom- 
en at  the  station.  Autos  were  on 
hand  to  take  the  crowd  to  the  sta- 
dium which  was  the  bull  ring  where 
entertainment  was  provided.  The 
entertainment  consisted  of  steer 
roping  by  cowboys.  After  that  came 
a mild-mannered  bull  into  the  ring 
evidently  annoyed  by  the  barbed 
puutilla  planted  between  his  should- 
ers. A matador  frisxed  about  giv- 
ing an  exhibition  of  the  manner  in 
which  bull  fighting  is  conducted.  The 
governor  and  his  wife  and  other  of- 
ficials graced  the  occasion  by  their 
presence.  The  music  of  the  band 
was  excellent  and  much  enjoyed. 
The  thoughtfulness  and  desire  of 
officials  to  please  and  entertain  the 
excursionists  was  much  appreciated. 

Tepic  is  a quaint  old  Mexican  town 
which  was  occupied  by  'Cortez  only 
2 6 years  after  'Columbus  discovered 
America.  There  is  an  old  cathedral 
facing  the  public  square,  and  a mon- 
ument to  Juarez,  and  opposite  the 
cathedral  is  the  municipal  palace. 
Tepic  has  a sugar  factory,  cigaret 
factory,  clothing  factory  and  straw 
hat  factory. 

CULIACAN 

At  Culiacan,  the  capital  of  Sinaola, 
a stop  of  four  hours  was  made  on 
the  following  day.  After  a.  stroll 
through  the  city,  a visit  to  the  ca- 
thedral overlooking  the  Plaza  de  la 
Constitucion  (nearly  every  Mexicau 
city  has  a Plaza  de  la  'Constitucion 
and  an  Avenue  the  16th  de  Setiem- 
bre),  a look  at  the  Rio  Culiacan,  the 
Hotel  Rosales  was  sought  for  rest 
and  shade.  Lunch  was  enjoyed  un- 
der the  arcade,  listening  to  the 
splash  of  the  fountain  in  the  patio, 
and  to  the  Mexican  orchestra  play- 
ing sweet  soft  music.  The  governor 
of  the  state,  the  mayor  of  the  city, 
and  other  officials  called  to  pay  their 
respects  to  Governor  Richardson  and 
his  party.  Soon  champagne  bottles 
were  popping  and  only  a few  glasses 
were  turned  down.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  patio  a roulette  wheel 
was  operating  and  the  Americans 
were  attracted  to  it  as  if  by  magic. 
The  banker  had  an  imposing  array 
of  gold  and  silver  coins  when  the 
Americans  arrived  but  when  they 
left  the  pile  had  dwindled  somewhat. 
The  only  uncomplimentary  remark 
heard  on  the  entire  trip  was  made 
by  the  banker  who  remarked  that 
“the  D — Gringos  are  taking  all  my 
coin.’’  Not  all  of  the  visitors,  how- 
ever, were  winners. 

Culiacan  has  an  extensive  market, 
one  of  the  distinctive  articles  of 
trade  being  Ihorsehair  belts.  A 
school  was  visited  by  many  of  the 
party.  Before  the  door  was  fairly 
opened  a bright-faced  youngster  was 
up  and  had  taken  charge  of  hats. 
They  were  apparently  expecting  com- 
pany, as  they  were  quite  anxious  to 


show  the  visitors  through  the  build- 
ing and  the  grounds.  Like  Other 
Mexican  towns  tihe  blocks  are  solidly 
built,  all  buildings,  whether  ' resi- 
dences or  stores  being  built  flush 
with  the  sidewalks  which  are  uni- 
versally narrow.  One  house,  with  a 
pile  of  newspapers  on  a table  sug- 
gested a printing  office  and  entry 
was  made.  The  gueSs  was  correct. 
Under  the  balcony  facing  the  patio 
were  type  cases,  a job  and  a news- 
paper presB,  but  the  whole  establish- 
ment was  anything  but  a moderm 
newspaper  office. 

CIUDAD  OBiKEGON 

At  2 p.  m.,  we  were  again  aboard 
the  Sud  Pacifico  special  train  bound 
for  Cuidad  Obregou,  which  was 
reached  at  midnight  and  the  train 
parked  until  11  o’clock  the  follow- 
ing day.  Cuidad  Obregou  is  the 
youngest  town  on  the  west  coast  yet 
it  is  the  fastest  growing.  It  was 
founded  in  1907  and  now  has  a -po- 
pulation of  more  than  1-5,000.  The 
late  President  Alvaro  Obregon.  was 
heavily  interested  in  ithe  industries 
and  had  11,000  acres  under  intensive 
cultivation.  He  was  interested  in 
the  henequen  plant,  which  looks  like 
the  century  plant.  From  the  fibre 
of  this  plant,  rope,  bags,  palm  beach 
cloth,  artificial  silk  and  many  other 
things  are  manufactured.  There  are 
several  thousand  acres  of  lienoquin 
in  this  district. 

On  the  Obregon  farm  the  lateral 
canals  of  the  irrigation  system  are 
lined  with  date  palms  brought  from 
Arabia,  and  which  are  expected  to 
produco  crops  of  great  value. 

Thousands  of  acres  of  rice  are 
grown  and  two  or  three  large  rice 
mills  are  here  located.  Early  veg- 
etables are  also  an  extensive  crop, 
green  peas  being  shipped  at  the  time 
we  were  there.  One  extensive  pack- 
ing house  was  busy  day  and  night 
packing  peas  in  large  boxes  with  a 
scoop  full  of  crushed  ice  in  the  bot- 
tom and  the  top  of  each.  box.  I-abor 
saving  machinery  was  in  use  and 
many  cars  were  shipped  each  day. 
These  vegetables  are  shipped  to  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Diego. 

Ciudad  Obregon  has  more  features 
of  an  American  city  than  any  other 
place  seen  in  Mexico,  the  streets  are 
broad,  the  sidewalks  wide  and  many 
of  the  houses  are  set  in  the  center 
of  a tract  and  some  of  them  have 
lawns-  The  place  has  a new  ap- 
pearance not  observed  elsewhere. 
The  most  noticeable  was  the  absence 
of  the  cathedral  and  the  big  stone 
churches — a city  of  15,000  without  a 
church  of  any  kind.  It  is  noted  that 
all  Catholic  churches  in  the  republic 
weri  built  in  the  15th,  16th  and  17th 
centuries  by  the  Spaniards  who 
seemed  to  make  church  building 
their  principal  aim  in  life.  We  failed 
to  see  a church  which  was  built  by 
the  Mexicans,  although  there  may 
have  been  6ome. 

Rugs  and  blankets  are  produced 
in  great  numbers  by  the  Indians  in 
the  outlying  districts  and  are 
brought  to  the  city  for  aal«  at  the 


market  and  at  the  station.  (Great 
herds  of  sheep  produce  the  wool 
from  which  the  'blankets  are  made, 
and  the  colors  used  are  the  natural 
colors  of  the  wool. 

Citrus  fruits  are  grown,  in  quan- 
tity but  as  they  are  denied  entry 
into  the  United  States,  this  crop  is 
of  little  value.  A cannery  is  expect- 
ed to  prove  an  important  industry 
to  care  for  this  class  of  fruit  and 
the  surplus  vegetables.  Shipments 
of  fresh  vegetables  begin  about  No- 
vember 15  and  reach  the  peak  late 
in  January  before  the  heavy  produc- 
tion of  Arizona  and  California  comes 
in. 

EMPALME 

Empalme  and  Guaymas,  only  five 
miles  apart,  are  two  entirely  differ- 
ent cities.  Empalme,  a modern 
American  town  with  the  complete 
and  modern  railway  shops  of  ithe 
Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico,  costing 
two  millions  and  an  icing  plant  that 
provides  refrigeration  for  thousands 
of  cars  of  perishable  fruit  and  vege- 
tables shipped  annually  from  the 
West  Coast. 

GUAY'MAS 

Guaymas  is  a typical  Mexican 
town  of  6000,  located  on  Guaymas 
bay,  a land  locked  harbor  and  one 
of  the  chief  ports  of  western  Mexico. 
Public  spirited  citizens  of  Guaymas 
met  the  special  newspaper  train  at 
the  station  with  automobiles  and 
conveyed  the  company  to  the  docks 
where  a small  steamer  was  waiting 
for  a cruise  on  the  bay,  a beautiful 
body  of  smooth  green  water.  Not 
always  smooth,  however,  as  the 
wreck  of  a Mexican  destroyer  blown 
onto  the  beach,  will  testify.  Only 
a few  months  ago  a Mexican  gunboat 
was  in  the  harbor  with  instructions 
to  shell  the  city  in  order  to  dislodge 
insurgents  who  infested  the  city  and 
caused  much  trouble.  The  city  was 
saved  by  the  American  consul,  H. 
S.  Bursley,  a young  man  for  whom 
the  residents  had  great  praise.  (He 
sent  a message  to  the  commander 
stating  that  the  insurgents  vrere 
making  preparations  to  depart.  In- 
surgents had  been  encamped  near 
the  city  for  some  time  and  had  made 
numerous  demands  for  flour,  sugar 
and  money.  It  wras  up  to  the  citizens 
to  provide  what  ever  was  asked.  The 
insurgents  after  securing  the  plunder 
would  sell  it  at  half  price  in  order 
to  finance  their  cause.  The  banker 
closed  his  bank  and  left  the  country. 
Mr.  Bursley,  who  has  been  in  the 
United  States  diplomatic  service  for 
some  years,  has  recently  been  Order- 
ed to  Smyrna.  He  has  a wife  and 
two  children,  one  child  was  born  in 
Turkey  and  the  other  in  Mexico. 

The  little  boat  steamed  out  of 'the 
harbor  past  the  big  Standard  oil 
tanks,  past  little  islands  and  coves 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  A glimpse  of 
lower  California  was  caught  through 
the  haze  and  La  Paz,  the  world  fa- 
mous pearling  center. 

Shrimp  fishermen  were  on  the  bay 
and  as  we  passed  they  heaved  over  a 
shrimp  that  was  fully  eight  inches 
iii  length,  not  an  unusual  size  for 


Guaymas.  This  bay  is  also  fa- 
mous for  its  oysters  of  large  size  and 
fine  flavor. 

After  the  boat  ride  the  party  was 
escorted  to  the  club  where  an  or- 
chestra furnished  music  for  dancing. 
Delicious  oyster  cocktails  were 

served. 

Dinner  for  136  in  the  little  town 
vras  a problem.  At  the  principal  ho- 
tel there  was  one  cook  and  the  feed- 
ing of  a dozen  was  his  capacity.  The 
other  two  small  hotels  were  crowded, 
some  returned  to  the  dining  car.  I 
was  ready  for  another  Mexican  meal 
and  with  a number  of  others  hunted 
up  a little  restaurant  that  looked  in- 
viting. The  front  was  open  and  faced 
the  palm  fringed  plaza.  The  lad  in 
charge  -could  speak  no  English.  He 
hustled  out  across  a 'block  and 
brought  in  Avhat  might  be  termed  a 
character — a little  Englishman,  face 
pitted  from  small  pox,  but  genial  and 
obliging.  When  told  we  wanted  din- 
ner and  what  have  you,  he  made  a 
trip  to  the  kitchen  and  returned  with 
the  information  that  clams  and 
chicken,  potatoes,  beans  and  butter 
were  on  hand,  and  the  price  would 
be  one  peso  50  cents  U.  S.  We 
ordered  dinner  and  promised  to  tell 
others  of  the  party.  When  we  re- 
turned in  15  or  20  minutes  with 
others  the  dinner  was  ready.  There 
was  clam  soup,  clams,  shells  and  all- 
good  soup  too.  The  chicken  was 
prime,  and  altogether  i.t  was  a most 
excellent  meal.  The  restaurant 
proved  to  be  a popular  place  for  it 
was  filled  to  capacity  before  we  left. 
A blind  musician  with  guitar  and  an 
appearance  of  having  seen  better 
days  played  plaintive  music  and  was 
ready  with  any  piece  called  for. 

After  dinner  more  dancing  and 
mingling  with  the  town  folk  who 
seemed  exceedingly  anxious  that  all 
should  have  a good  time. 

Guaymas  is  only  about  400  miles 
south  of  the  border  and  many  Amer- 
icans go  there  for  winter  fishing  and 
hunting.  On  account  of  the  proxim- 
ity to  the  United  States  the  people 
of  the  district  understand  and  appre- 
ciate American  ways  and  habits  and 
are  exceedingly  friendly. 

Guaymas  was  the  last  stop  of  any 
length  in  Old  Mexico,  the  final  stop 
being  at  Nogales  for  the  formal  in- 
spection and  entry  into  the  United 
States. 

A declaration  of  purchases  wis  re- 
quired at  Nogales  and  the  assurance 
that  no  fruits  or  plants  were  in  the 
baggage.  Grips  were  also  opened  for 
inspection.  -Several  inspectors  passed 
through  the  -car,  gathered  up  the  dec- 
laration papers  and  that  was  all. 
We  then  passed  through  the  iron 
gates  that  separated  the  two  re- 
publics. 

The  change  iu  architecture  was 
noticeable  immediately— store  fronts 
were  different,  houses  were  built  on 
a different  plan,  .and  yards  with 
green  lawns  were  a welcome  sight. 

TUCSON 

For  the  first  time  on  tbe  entire 
' trip'  the  train  arrived  in  Nogales  lkte. 


This  was  occasioned  by  the  order  to 
meet  a freight  at  a small  station. 
There  being  no  telegraph  at  the  sta- 
tion, the  passenger  crew  had  no 
means  of  knowing  that  the  freight 
train  was  several  hours  late.  This 
brought  us  into  Tucson  late  and  we 
missed  seeing  some  of  the  city. 

Tucson  advertises  itself  as  “The 
Sunshine  Center  of  America’’  and  it 
is  perhaps  Correct.  At  any  rate  Tuc- 
son has  -grown  in  a very  few  years 
to  a progressive -city  of  47,000,  more 
than  half  of  that  number  being  the 
increase  in  the  past  10  years.  The 
whole  crowd  was  taken  for  a ride 
around  the  city  and  entertained  at 
lunch  at  one  of  the  hoitels  by  the 
publishers  of  the  two  daily  newspa- 
pers. 

PHOENIX 

Phoenix  was  the  next  stop,  and 
here,  too,  progressive  citizens  were 
at  the  station  with  automobiles  to 
show  excursionists  the  city.  The 
publishers  of  the  two  daily  newspa- 
pers also  were  hosts  at  an  elaborate 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  Westward  Ho, 
where  speeches  by  prominent  citi- 
zens and  responses  by  editors  were 
made.  Phoenix  also  has  grown 
amazingly,  being  now  a city  of  70,- 
000.  Both  cities  advertise  their  sun- 
shine and  the  lure  of  the  desert,  the 
old  missions,  the  Indians  and  the 
cliff  dwellers,  and  natural  scenery. 
Both  cities  have  magnificiemt  resi- 
dences, business  'blocks  and  public 
buildings. 

The  Salt  River  valley,  in  which 
Phoenix  is  located,  has  150,000  acres 
in  cotton  and  25,000  acres  in  lettuce, 
90,000  acres  in  alfalfa,  besides  many 
thousand  acres  in  citrus  fruits. 

Our  stay  in  each  of  these  places 
was  all  too  short. 

-x  x x 

Primitive  in  the  extreme  are  some 
of  the  agricultural  methods  practiced 
to  this  day  in  Mexico.  The  ox  team 
with  yoke  bound  to  their  horns  plod- 
dingly dragging  a sort  of  plow  fash- 
ioned from  a crooked  stick  may  still 
be  seen.  Big  two  wheeled  carts  are 
common  farm  conveyances,  some- 
times the  wheels  are  made  from  solid 
cross  sections  of  big  logs.  There  is 
the  ancient  threshing  floor  where 
sheaves  are  piled  on  the  hard  ground 
in  a circle  and  cattle  or  burros  are 
driven  around  the  circle  to  trample 
out  the  grain.  The  cleaning  is  done 
by  throwing  handfuls  of  the  grain 
and  chaff  into  the  air  and  letting 
the  wind  carry  away  the  chaff.  The 
ancient  flail  is  also  used  for  thresh- 
ing. 

■X*  •5C* 

At  one  place  where  the  (rain 
stopped  for  a few  minutes  to  take 
water  a half  dozen  men  were  busy 
harvesting  a small  field  of  maize,  us- 
ing the  sickle  as  in  -Bible  times.  Each 
workman  would  gather  a handful  of 
stalks  in  his  left  hand  and  writh  the 
sickle  carefully  severe  the  stems  and 
place  the  stalks  on  the  ground  with 
other  handfuls  to  make  a bundle. 
One  man  with  an  old  fashioned  cra- 
dle would  accomplish  more  in  one 


hour  than  the  half  dozen  Indians 
would  in  a day.  Women  were  glean- 
ing in  the  field  as  did  Ruth  of  old 
in  the  field  of  Boaz.  Not  all  farming 
is  conducted  in  this  manner,  how- 
ever, many  tractors  were  seen,  and 
the  gang  plow  and  modern  harrow 
following  a tractor  was  not  an  un- 
common sight. 

* * # 

A curious  one  handled  plow  with 
an  iron  moldboard  being  pulled  by 
two  yokes  of  oxen  was  making  slow 
headway  in  a big  field.  Ill  matched 
teams  were  not  uncommon.  A little 
burro  hitched  to  a much  larger 
horse  and  even  a cow  and  a horse 
hitched  together  was  not, an  unusual 
sight.  Burros  hitched  three  and 
four  abreast,  or  three  abreast  with 
one  or  two  leaders,  drawing  little  two 
wheeled  carts  were  common. 

* * * 

In  the  irrigated  sections  are  care- 
fully cultivated  tracts,  thousands  of 
acres  in  extent,  of  sugar  cane,  toma- 
toes, peas  and  beans,  and  acres  of 
alfalfa,  all  cultivated  in  the  most  ap- 
proved modern  fashion.  One  irri- 
gation district  has  opened  up  150,- 

000  acres  of  rich  land — all  the  land 
seems  to  be  rich  and  lacks  only  wa- 
ter and  enlightened  cultivation. 

* * * 

The  closing  of  the  Oath  o lie 
churches  and  convents  by  the  gov- 
ernment has  done  a great  thing  for 
the  young  people  of  the  well-to-do 
class  for  thousands  of  the  boys  and 
girls  have  been  sent  to  the  States  for 
their  education.  Here  they  get  a 
broader  view  of  life  and  an  inspira- 
tion and  ambition  that  spurs  them  on 
to  desire  accomplishment.  Many  of 
the  younger  people  speak  perfect 
English  with  only  a few  months 

training  in  the  States. 

* * * 

The  Mexican  people  are  almost 
universally  polite  and  will  go  to  un- 
expected trouble  to  aid  the  stranger. 
It  was  not  uncommon  to  have  some- 
one of  whom  you  had  asked  direc- 
tion accomp.any  you  a block  or  more 
in  order  to  point  out  the  desired 
destination. 

* * * 

Boot  blacks  in  the  cities  are  every- 
where. In  walking  a block  in  the 
down-town  district  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  be  accosted  by  a dozen  boot 
blacks.  The  regular  price  is  10  cen- 
tavo, 5c  in  our  coin.  For-hire  cars 
are  also  common,  in  Mexico  City 
there  are  thousands  of  them.  Step 
out  of  the  hotel  and  immediately 
there  is  a circle  of  drivers  offering 
their  cars.  The  regular  price  for  a 
city  trip  is  $1  Max,  but  it  is  always 
safe  to  make  a bargain  before  en- 
tering the  car. 

* * * 

No  excursion  could  have  been  run 
more  smoothly,  with  less  friction  or 
inconvenience.  During  all  the  trip 

1 heard  no  word  of  complaining  and 
not  a cross  word  from  any  one.  When 
136  people  travel  together  in  limited 
space  for  so  many  days  there  are  al- 
most sure  to  be  some  disgruntled 


ones — not  so  with  this  crowd— every- 
one seemed  to  be  having  the  best 
time  ever.  This  was  due  to  the  fore- 
sight and  planning  of  Governor 
Richardson,  who  was  the  originator 
of  the  idea  and  had  charge  of  , all  the 
arrangements.  He  planned  the  make- 
up of  the  train,  selected  the  route, 
arranged  the  stops  and  schedule,' 
even  selected  the  dining  car  super-' 
intendent.  Even  the  purchase  of 
tickets,  the  assigning  of  berths,  the 
arranging  for  hotel  accommodations 
and  the  assigning  of  hotels  and 

rooms  was  cared  for  by  him. 

* * * 

A person  might  wonder  how  136 
people  could  be  satisfactorily  fed  in 
one  dining  car.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  two  crews  of  cooks  and 
waiters  working  in  perfect  harmony. 
There  was  no  loitering  at  tables, 
everyone  being  willing  to  finish  his 
meal  and  give  the  place  to  another. 
There  was  less  delay  in  serving  than 
is  common  on  the  regular  routes. 

* * * 

The  Southern  Pacific  company 
came  in  for  much  praise  for  the  ex- 
cellent manner  in  which  the  train 
was  handled.  Officials  of  the  com- 
pany were  with  the  party  the  entire 
trip  and  when  the  train  was  switched 
onto  the.  tracks  of  the  Mexican  Na- 
tional railway  at  Guadalajara  offic- 
ials of  that  line  came  aboard  the 
train  and  accompanied  it  to  Mexico 
City  and  return.  The  porters  were 
well  educated  Mexicans  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  English  and  made 
themselves  useful  in  conversing  and 
purchasing  from  the  natives  at  the 
stations.  The  porter  on  the  “Lan- 
sing” which  was  my  home  for  12 
days  aiul  12  nights,  was  a most  ac- 
complished and  accommodating  port- 
er. Immediately  after  the  trip  he 
was  to  go  to  St.  Louis  to  conduct  a 
party  to  Mexico  City  and  then  to  New 
York  to  accompany  another  party  to 
the  Mexican  capital. 

* * * 

Church  building  seemed  to  be  the 
controlling  passion  of  the  early  Span- 
iards. There  are  said  to  be  more 
than  1100  Catholic  churches  in  Mex- 
ico City  alone,  many  of  them  dating 
back  to  the  15th,  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies. In  some  other  cities  there  is 
an  even  greater  number  according  to 
population,  while  every  hamlet  has 
its  ancient  appearing  church  facing 
the  public  square,  which  invariably 
has  a band  stand  in  its  center.  In 
passing  through  the  country  many 
church  spires  can  be  seen  in  the  far 
distance.  The  Indians,  many  of 
them  pure  Aztecs,  are  intensely  and 
blindly  religious,  worshiping  the  im- 
ages in  the  churches,  the  feet  of 
some  of  the  images  being  worn 
smooth  by  the  kisses  of  hordes  of 

worshipers  during  the  past  cen- 
turies. Roman  Catholic  is  the  uni- 

versal religion  but  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  have  no  regard  for  the 
religious  beliefs  of  the  peons,  who 
have  been  exploited  for  centuries 
by  the  priests. 

* * * 

The  “Lansing”  seemed  to  be  the 


official  car.  Governor  and  Mrs.* 
Richardson  occupied  one  of  the 
drawing  rooms,  the  governor’s  secre- 
tary, Walter  A.  Yarwood,  who  is 
also  secretary  of  the  California  News- 
paper Publishers  association,  occu- 
pied the  section  opposite  me,  in  front 
was  S.  F.  Howmrd,  assistant  to  the 
vice-president  of  the  S.  P.  Co.,  and 
a few  seats  further  was  0E3.  L.  Finley, 
president  of  the  [Redwood  Empire 
Publishers  Unit,  and  Mrs.  Finley. 

* * * 

I have  ridden  over  many  miles  of 
railroad  but  never,  west  oi  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  have  I ridden  faster 
than  over  the  section  between  Los 
Moclris  and  Mazatlan,  when  the 
train  was,  making  between  50  and  60 
miles  an  hour.  While  sitting  on  the 
observation  platform  I saw  several 
fires  break  out  along  the  right  of 
way  just  as  the  train  passed,  caused 
probably  from  the  forced  draft.  The 
engineer  was  a young  fellow,  appar- 
ently about  20,  and  the  heavy  train 
traveling  at  that  speed  over  - the 
light  track  gave  the  passengers  a 
feeling  of  insecurity.  A few  min- 
utes after  crossing  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer,  the  train  slowed  down  and 
stopped  with  a terrible  jolt  which 
sent  dishes  and  food  spinning.  It 
was  remarked  that  the  engineer 
would  not  last  16ng  on  the  job  at 
home. 

* * p 

The  Southern  Pacific  line  was 
completed  in  the  southern  part  only 
about  two  or  three  years  ago.  Some 
of  the  construction  was  very  heavy 
and  required  a great  outlay.  On  the 
Mexican  National  railway  between 
Guadalajara  and  Mexico  City  some 
of  the  mountains  resembled  those 
about.  Grants  Pass,  a fact  noted  by 
several  of  the  crowd  who  spoke  of  it 
to  me. 

* * * 

In  the  mountain  sections  Mexican 
men  wear  blankets  much  as  do  the 
blanket  Indians.  During  the  chill  of 
the  morning  or  evening  a corner  of 
the  blanket  is  invariably  held  across 
the  lower  part  of  the  face.  Women 
have  a lighter  shawl  or  heavy  trail- 
ing black  veil  covering  the  lower 
part  of  the  face.  In  the  cities  men 
and  women  in  coming  out  of  a the- 
atre or  other  functions  always  keep 
their  mouth  and  nose  covered,  a 
protection  against  the  cold  of  the 
evening.  Pneumonia  and  tubercu- 
losis are  dreaded  diseases  in  the 
south. 

* * * 

Burros  loaded  down  with  wood  or 
charcoal  are  a common  sight.  Char- 
coal seems  to  be  the  chief  fuel  in 
many  sections.  Along  the  railroad 
are  numerous  pits  for  the 
burning  of  the  charcoal.  The  na- 
tives pack  the  wood  to  the  railroad 
for  burning,  apparently  in  preference 
to  burning  it  in  the  mountains  near 
the  wood  and  transporting  the  light- 
er product.  ' 

* * * 

United  States  greenbacks  are 
worth  less  in  Mexico  than  are  Ameri- 
can express  money  orders  or  trav- 
elers checks,  for  this  very  simple  rea- 


son.  There  is  a law  against  the  cir- 
culation of  foreign  money.  When  a 
bank  takes  in  IT.  S.  currency  it 
must  He  there,  without  producing  in- 
terest, until  there  is  enough  accum- 
ulated for  a shipment  to  the  States. 
Y/hen  travelers  checks  are  taken  in 
they  are  immediately  transferable. 
In  exchanging  a $10  travelers  check 
one  received  in  Mexican  silver  from 
$21.10  to  $22.20,  varying  with  the 
exchange  rate.  At  hotels  the  usual 

rate  is  two  for  one. 

* * * 

The  next  and  last  of  this  rambl- 
ing series  will  be  a story  sent  out 
by  the  California  Press  association 
for  publication  by  all  newspaper- 
men participating  in  the  trip.  There 
are  two  California  newspaper  organ- 


The  annual  excursion  this  year  of 
the  California  Press  Association  ex- 
celled in  interest  any  of  the  many 
fine  excursions  in  the  history  of  the 
association.  It  was  to  a real  foreign 
land,  Mexico,  a land  (full  of  interest 
and  romance,  diversified  in  climate 
and  scenery,  and  teeming  with  pos- 
sibilities of  development. 

Praise  for  the  hospitality  of  their 
Mexican  neighbors  which  added  so 
much  to  the  enjoyabilit.y  of  their  trip 
along  the  West  Coast  of  Mexico  to 
Mexico  City,  is  the  keynote  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  committee 
of  the  California  Press  association. 

Leaving  San  Francisco  in  special 
cars,  the  newspaper  people  of  the 
northern  pant  of  California  joined 
with  those  of  the  southland  in  the 
convention  of  California  Newspaper 
Publishers’  association  at  Long 
Beach  on  January  10  and  11. 

Late  Saturday  afternoon,  January 
11,  in  a special  train,  comprising: 
baggage,  club,  observation,  dining 
and  six  Pullman  cars,  13  6 men  and 
women  of  the  California  Press  asso- 
ciation, pulled  out  of  Los  Angeles 
pver  the  Southern  Pacific  on  a very 
bleasant,  instructive  and  interesting 
journey  to  Mexico. 

Crossing  the  border  at  Nogales, 
the  railway  lines  on  which  they  were 
traveling  became  known  as  the  “Sud 
Pacific  de  Mexico,”  pronounced  May- 
hee-co,  with  accent  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble. The  courtesy  and  accommoda- 
tion and  efficiency  remained  the 
same  throughout  the  trip,  d,ue  to  the 


izations,  the  California  Press  asso- 
ciation, of  which  Friend  .Richardson 
has  been  president  for  nearly  .3  0 
years.  This  is  the  social  group, 
which  makes  yearly  excursions  to 
points  of  interest,  every  point  in 
California  having  been  visited,  as 
well  as  Crater  Lake  and  two  trips  to 
Mexico  City.  The  California  News- 
paper Publishers  association  is  an 
organization  of  newspaper  publish- 
ers, large  and  small,  who  are  or- 
ganized for  business  purposes  and 
their  meetings  are  for  strictly  busi- 
ness. They  have  a.  paid  secretary 
for  the  southern  portion  of  the  state 
who  is  located  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
another  secretary  for  the  northern 
portion,  who  is  located  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


presence  throughout  of  officials  of 
the  Southern  Pacific,  headed  by  F. 
S.  Howard,  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president,  and  of  officials  of  the 
Pullman  company. 

Reception  by  Sonora  Governor 

At  Hermosillo  with  its  welcoming 
band,  the  first  stop  was  made  and 
the  first  introduction  to  genuine 
Mexican  hospitality  received.  A re- 
ception by  the  Governor  of  Sonora 
and  other  state  and  city  officials 
with  many  courtesies  on  the  part  oj£ 
the  citizens  gave  the  newspaper  peo- 
ple a welcome  in  this  interesting 
city  that  continued  throughout  the 
stay  in  the  neighboring  country. 

At  Los  Mochis,  in  its  beautiful, 
well-irrigated  and  highly  productive 
valley  near  the  charming  bay  and 
harbor  of  Topolobampo,  a large  num- 
ber off  American  residents  joined  with 
the  Mexicans  in  extending  a welcome 
through  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
that  was  genuine  in  its  sincerity  and 
most  delightful  in  its  effects.  A boat 
ride  on  the  bay,  an  auto  trip  among 
the  fertile  fields,  inspection  of  it, he 
great  sugar  mill,  and  of  the  air- 
port used  as  half-way  point  for  the 
air  lines  in  their  flights  between 
Mexico  City  and  Los  Angeles,  all  fol- 
lowed by  a green-turtle  barbecue  at 
the  country  club  and  a dance  at  the 
hotel  made  this  a memorable  day. 

Mazatfan,  a sea-port  town,  with 
beautiful  bay  and  many  signs  of  the 
recent  revolution,  offered  much  of 
interest  The  mayor  and  his  staff 
welcomed  our  party  at  'the  depot. 


Guadalajara,  with  its  many 
churches,  splendid  and  historic,  its 
beautiful  homes,  its  enterprising 
press  club,  chamber  of  commerce 
and  American  club  ,its  pottery  fac- 
tories and  grea.t  market,  offered 
much  of  charming  hospitality  and 
great  interest.  It  was  like  a visit  to 
one  of  the  ancient  cities  of  old 
Spain. 

Mexico  City,  a place  of  delight  for 
all  tourists,  with  its  historic  struc- 
tures, its  museum,  its  contrasts  of 
wealth  and  poverty,  its  trips  to  the 
floating  gardens,  the  great  pyramids, 
Cuernavaca  and  Puebla,  its  evidence 
of  a spirit  of  progress  in  the  good 
reads  it  has  builded  and  is  building, 
and  in  the  schools  it  is  providing  for 
its  youth,  was  of  great  interest  to 
the  newspaper  people. 

New  Scenes  on  Return 

Returning  over  the  same  route, 
with  great  appreciation  for  .the  serv- 
ice of  the  ably  managed  American 
dining  car  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
additional  impressions  and  a broad- 
er picture  of  Mexico  were  obtained 
through  stops  at:  Tule,  with  its  in- 
teresting ruins;  Querretero,  with 
many  historic  places,  its  opals  and 
its  imitations;  Tepic,  with  its  beauti- 
ful scenic  setting  and  its  most  grac- 
ious people  providing  rodeo  enter- 
tainment, with  the  Governor  of  the 
state-  present  in  our  honor  and  the 
chief  justice  of  the  state  splendidly 
mounted  on  a black  charger  and  fine- 
ly dressed,  riding  in  the  ring  and 
skilfully  roping  the  bulls;  Culiacan, 
where  two  dances  gave  evidence  of 
unstinted  hospitality,  and  where  the 
governor  of  Sinaloa  and  other  offi- 
cials were  warm  in  their  welcome; 
Cuidad  Obregon,  with  its  wide,  tree- 
less streets  and  unsightly  galvanized 
iron  warehouses  and  brick  stores, 
giving  evidence  of  the  many  Ameri- 
cans who  are  making  money  there, 
while  carloads  of  winter  vegetables 
go  out  to  the  markets  of  snow-bound 
cities  of  the  United  States;  Guymias, 
with  its  bay  of  outstanding  beauty, 
an  enterprising  chamber  of  commerce 
offering  delightful  boat  rides,  dance 
and  refreshments  to  their  American 
visitors. 

That  there  is  also  much  of  interest 
and  delightful  hospitality  in  their 
own  country  was  demonstrated  when 
stops  were  made  on  Sunday,  January 
19,  at  Tucson  and  Phoenix  with  auto 
trips  showing  great  resources  and 
progress,  and  with  banquet  speeches, 
emphasizing  the  strong  community 
of  interest  between  the  states  of 
California  and  Arizona,  thus  consti- 
tuting a delightful  climax  to  a most 
delightful,  interesting,  instructive 
excursion. 

Well  Planned  Excursion 

No  excursion  of  Cook  or  other  well 
known  tourist  agencies  was  ever 
managed  better  than  this  one.  Every 
detail  had  been  planned  so  carefully 
that  there  was  not  a single  hitch  in 
the  program  anywhere.  Nothing 
that  would  add  to  the  comfort  or 
pleasure  of  the  party  was  overlooked. 
Qfi  the  many  great  excursions  of  the 


(Following  is  the  story  sent  out  by  the  California  Press  Association 
for  publication  in  newspapers  of  members  of  the  excursion  party.) 

MEXICO  FASCINATES 
CALIFORNIA  EDITORS 


West  coast  of  Mexico,  Tepic,  Guadalajara,  and  Mexi- 
co City,  prove  of  great  interest.  Tropic  vegetation,  moun- 
tain and  bay  scenery,  great  pyramids  and  quaint  cities  in 
old  Spanish  style,  add  to  charm  of  greatest  excursion  in 
history  of  California  Press  Association. 


California  Press  Association  this  was 
the  masterpiece.  The  many  years  of 
practice  of  that  master  excursion 
manager,  Friend  W.  Richardson,  wns 
apparent.  His  months  of  hard  work 
in  planning  the  trip  was  appreciated 
by  every  member  and  his  re-election 
at  Guymas,  Mexico,  after  28  years 
of  service  was  unanimous  and  enthus- 
iastic. 

He  thanked  the  members  and  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  of  their  con- 
fidence in  bestowing  this  honor  upon 
him.  His  motto,  he  said,  during  his 
years  in  the  presidency  had  been, 
service  to  the  press. 

Oran  A.  King,  secretary,  sent  word 
that  his  duties  precluded  his  being 
on  the  trip  or  serving  association 
longer.  A resolution  was  adopted 
thanking  Secretary  King  for  his  long, 
ardent  and  voluntary  service  and 
electing  him  an  honorary  life  mem- 
ber. Harry  Lutgens  of  the  Independ- 
ent, San  Rafael,  was  elected  secre- 
tary; Justus  F.  Craemer  off  the  News, 
Orange,  was  re-elected  vice-president, 
and  Louis  Meyer  of  the  Leader,  Oak- 
dale, was  re-elected  treasurer. 

Executive  Committee  Elected 
The  executive  committee  re-elected 
was:  F.  E.  Mackinder  of  St.  Helena, 

D.  J.  Reese  of  Ventura,  Will  F.  Blake 
of  Gilroy,  C.  O.  Dunbar  of  Santa 
Rosa,  W.  A.  Shepard  of  Auburn,  J. 
R.  Gabbert  off  Riverside,  G.  G.  Rad- 
cliff  of  Watsonville,  Paul  W.  Moore 
of  Redlands,  Clarke  F.  Waite  of  San 
Pedro  and  J.  E.  Olmsted  of  Reta- 
in ma. 

New  Members  Elected 
The  following  editors  were  elected 
to  membership: 

H.  R.  Judah,  News,  Santa  Cruz; 
Lotus  H.  Loudon,  Bulletin,  Anaheim; 
W.  N.  Burkhardt,  News,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Bernard  Martin,  Advertiser, 
Hawthorne;  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain, 
Overland  Monthly,  San  Francisco; 
Morris  M.  Itathbun,  Touring  Topics, 
Los  Angeles;  Clyde  Edmondson,  Red- 
wood Empire  Traveler,  San  Francis- 
co; Fred  Weybret,  Index- Journal, 
Salinas;  B.  E.  Bramble,  Enterprise, 
South  San  Francisco;  Timothy 
Brownhill,  News,  Morro  Bay;  Earl 
C.  'Brownlee,  Western  Publisher,  Los 
Angeles;  O.  M.  Cannon,  Times,  Santa 
Maria;  C.  L.  Compton,  Press,  San 
Dimas;  Ralph  Farqulvar,  News,  Hun- 
tington Beach;  and  Sam  H.  Winkle- 
bleck.  Tribune,  Redwood  City. 

Committee  on  Resolutions 
The  committee  on  resolutions  se- 
lected to  prepare  the  write  up  and 
remember  those  extended  courtesies 
to  the  California  Press  association 
was  composed  of: 

Harlan  G.  Palmer,  Citizen,  Holly- 
wood, chairman;  Herbert  G.  Moody, 
Citizen,  Redding;  J.  F.  Galvin,  Inde- 
pendent, Richmond;  M.  F.  Hoyle, 
Free  Lance,  Hollister;  Tobias  Lar- 
son, Courier,  Claremont ; Otis  Hymcr, 
Report,  Bakersfield;  J.  J.  Krouser, 
Courier,  Oxnard. 

Resolut  ion 

Whereas  members  of  the  Califor- 
nia Press  association  have  completed 
a trip  to  Mexico  City  over  ithe  lines 


of  the  Southern  Pacific  with  the  hos- 
pitality and  the  tourist  attractions 
of  Mexico  marking  the  excursion  as 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  and 
memorable  events  in  'the  lives  oif 
those  whose  good  fortune  it  was  to 
have  been  present; 

Now  Therefore  Be  It  Resolved  that 
the  California  Press  association  ex- 
press to  all  those  who  contributed 
to  the  success  of  this  excursion  their 
sincere  appreciation,  including:  the 
officials  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and 
of  the  Pullman  company,  whose  per- 
fection of  management  otf  train,  din- 
ing car,  and  Pullman  car  service 
contributed  so  much  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  trip;  the  Chamber  of 
Comlmerce  of  Hermosillo;  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Los  Mochis;  the 
mayor  and  officials  of  Mazatlan;  the 
Press  Club,  American  Club,  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Guadala- 
jara; the  enterprising  citizens  oif 
Tepic  and  Culiacan;  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Guymas;  the  governors 
of  Mazatlan,  Sonora  and  Sinaloa;  the 
good  folks  everywhere  in  Mexico  who 
gave  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their 
welcome  and  the  abundance  of  their 
hospitality;  and,  last  but  not  least, 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  news- 
paper men  of  Tucson  and.  Phoenix 
in  Arizona,  where  the  progress  and 
possibilities  of  these  cities  were 
viewed  with  pleasure  and  mutual  as- 
surances given  oif  the  recognition  of 
the  community  of  interest  between 
the  two  states  of  Arizona  and  Cali- 
fornia 

Aiul  Be  It  Further  Resolved  that 
publication  of  this  resolution  togeth- 
er with  the  accompanying  brief  out- 
line of  the  trip  in  the  newspapers  of 
all  members  of  this  association  be 
requested. 

Members  of  Excursion 

The  following  persons  were  mem- 
bers oif  the  California  Press  associa- 
tion excursion  to  Mexico,  January  9 
to  28,  1930: 

Ronald  M.  Adam  and  wife,  Record, 
Lompoc;  Harris  S.  Allen  and  wife, 
Press  Clippings,  San  Francisco; 
George  R.  Barker  and  wife,  Citizen, 
Beverly  Hills:  Miss  Margaret  Barker, 
Citizen,  Beverly  Hills;  F.  H.  Barth- 
olomew and  wife,  United  Press,  San 
Francisco;  Will  F.  Blake.  Advocate. 
Gilroy;  W.  N.  Burkhardt  and  wife, 
New's,  San  Francisco;  Arthur  H. 
Chamberlain,  Overland  Monthly,  San 
Francisco;  Walter  I).  Cole  and  wife, 
Los  Altos;  E.  G.  Conrad  and  wife, 
News,  Huntington  Beach;  Justus  F. 
Craemer  and  wife.  News,  Orange;  C. 
L.  Compton  and  wife,  Press,  San 
Dimas;  Miss  Bernice  C.  Downing, 
Journal,  Santa  Clara;  Miss  Margaret 
Duffy,  Express,  Merced;  Clyde  Ed- 
mondson and  wife,  News,  Sausalito; 

E.  M.  Epsteen  and  wiife,  Adv.  Clubs, 
San  Francisco;  Percy  Evans,  Times- 
Advocate,  Escondido;  Miss  Ellen 
Facchine,  Ledger,  Jackson;  E.  L. 
Finley  and  wife,  Press-Democrat, 
Santa  Rosa;  A.  Fleharty,  West  Side 
Index,  Newman;  F.  W.  Georgeson 
and  wife.  Standard,  Eureka;  J. 

F.  Galvin  and  wife,  Indepen- 


dent, Richmond;  E.  S.  Gray 
and  wife.  News,  Chowehilla;  P. 
H.  Griffien,  Express,  Merced;  Mrs. 
Nina  L.  Harbison,  Sun,  San  Bernar- 
dino; Maitland  R.  Hendry  and  wife, 
Herald,  Livermore;  F.  S.  Howard,  S. 
P.  Co.,  San  Francisco;  Millard  F. 
Hoyle  and  wife,  Free  Lance,  Hollis- 
ter; Otis  Hymer  and  wife,  Report, 
Bakersfield;  H.  A.  Hull  and  wife. 
Press,  Tracy;  G.  Lansing  Hurd, 
Times,  Sebastopol;  Paul  G.  Jasper, 
Beacon,  Fortuna;  Mrs.  Harvey  John- 
son, Record,  Banning;  H.  R.  Judah, 
News,  Santa  Cruz;  J.  C.  Kaynor  and 
wife,  Record,  Ellensburg,  Wash.;  R. 
E.  Kelly  and  wife,  Dev.  Dept.,  S.  P. 
Co.,  San  Francisco;  Frank  M.  Ket'fer 
and  wife.  News,  Van  Nuys;  Miss 
Ernestine  Kelly,  San  Francisco;  Mrs. 
Oran  A.  King.  Sacramento;  Harry  G. 
Kinch,  S.  P.  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  J.  J. 
Krouser  and  wife,  Courier,  Oxnard; 
Tobias  Larson,  Courier,  Claremont; 
Lotus  H.  Louden  and  wife,  Bulletin, 
Anaheim;  Harvey  R.  Ling  and  wife. 
Review,  Burbank;  Harry  Lutgens 
and  wife.  Independent,  San  Rafael; 
Mrs.  Bernard  Martin,  Advertiser, 
Hawthorne;  W.  Ivee  Maxwell  and 
wife,  News-Tribune.  Fullerton;  J. 
Shenna»n  McDowell  and  wife,  Times- 
Star,  Alameda;  Mrs.  T.  J.  McGinty, 
Record-Herald,  Richmond;  F.  D.  Mc- 
Pherson and  wife.  Sentinel.  Santa 
Cruz;  Miss  Mary  Belle  McPherson, 
Sentinel,  Santa  Cruz;  S.  D. 
Merk  and  wife,  Advance-Star, 
Burlingame;  Louis  Meyer  and  wife, 
Leader,  Oakdale:  S.  A.  Meyer  and 
wife,  News,  Newport  Beach:  Her- 
bert G.  Moody  and  wiife,  Searchlight, 
Redding;  PI.  L.  Moody  and  wife. 
News,  Yreka;  Geo.  H.  Moore  and 
wife,  Sentinel,  Lodi;  Paul  W. 
Moore  and  wife,  Facts,  Redlands; 
W.  L.  Murphy  and  wife,  Index-Trib- 
une. Sonoma;  F.  J.  O’Brien  and  wife, 
Enterprise,  Chioo;  J.  E.  Olmsted 
and  wife,  Argus-Courier.  Petaluma; 
Harlan  G.  Palmer  and  wife,  Citizen, 
Hollywood;  Edwin  L.  Paulson,  Star, 
St.  Helena;  Geo.  G.  Radcliff  and 
wife,  Pa jaronian,  Watsonville;  Mor- 
ris M.  Raithbun,  Touring  Topics,  Los 
Angeles;  Miss  Anna  Margaret  Reese, 
Free  Press,  Ventura:  David  J.  Reese 
and  wife,  Free  Press,  Ventura; 
Friend  W.  Richardson  and  wife, 
President  C.  P.  A.,  Berkeley;  Frank 
Rospaw,  Courier,  Placentia;  W.  A. 
Shepard  and  wife,  Herald,  Auburn; 
Harry  T.  Silver  and  wife.  Courier, 
Walnut  Creek;  Harry  C.  Smith  and 
wife.  Press,  Campbell;  Mrs.  Leo  A. 
Smith,  Chronicle,  Santa  Paula;  John 
M.  Soares  and  wife.  Transcript,  Con- 
cord; Harry  V.  Tait  and  wife,  Lino- 
type News,  Los  Angeles;  Lloyd  E. 
Tiernan  and  wife,  Printer,  Barstow; 
A.  E.  Voorhies,  Courier,  Grants 
Pass;  W.  E.  Wagener  and  wife.  Her- 
ald, Fillmore;  Clarke  F.  Waite  and 
wile,  News-Pilot,  San  Pedro;  Mrs. 
Harry  S.  Webster,  Telegram,  San 
Bernardino;  Fred  Weybret  and  wife. 
Index-Journal,  Salinas,  Mrs.  E.  O. 
Wtckizer,  News-Review,  Los  Ange- 
les; W.  A.  Yarwood,  C.  N.  P.  A., 
San  Francisco. 


